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For the Woman’s Journal. 
SHE LOVES ME STILL. 
BY LYDIA L. A. VERY. 


Beside the fire my wife and I, 

With tales of by-gone days, our evenings fill; 

Upon her brow the snows of winter lie, 

And from her eyes (two stars in evening's sky.) 

Electric messages come silently— 
She loves me still. 

The sky was bright, the flowers were gay, 

When bravely we essayed to climb life's hil); 

Joy came beside and whispered on the way 

Of Earth’s sweet hopes—though fleeting was their 

stay; 

And joy with Earth’s sweet hopes has fled away— 
She loves me still. 

Stern sorrow was our fire-side guest; 

Bereavement bowed us to its own sad will; 

Death led our babes on greener beds to rest, 

Till one by one each songster left the nest; 

They bade good night, her hand in mine was prest, 
She loved me still! 

Bright Fortune fluttered through the door, 

Men passed no more to cross our humble sill; 

Her hands worked with a speed unknown before, 

Choice dinners came from meagre scraps dressed o'er, 

Clothes turned and brushed the nicest patches bore; 
She loved me still. 

Some love for earth, and some for heaven; 

The first, a loved one’s place how soon can fill! 

Once and for aye, my earnest love is given,— 

Together through life's good and ill we've striven, 

*Twill be my joy to know, in earth or heaven, 
She loves me still! 

—Salem, Mass. 





PERSONAL POLITICS. 

It is a common objection to Woman Suf- 
frage, among men who claim to be espec- 
ially practical, that politics in the hands of 
women would grow merely personal—that 
they would vote, at first, for their favorite 
ministers and military men, and after that 
for those who made themselves individually 
attractive, without much regard to abstract 
principles. The readiest answer might be, 
that if they did this, they would be very 
much like men. Throughout the country, 
the present Presidential canvass becomes 
more and more personal; and even the most 
truly independent journals, as the Spring- 
field Republican, have their personal favor- 
ites, in favor of whom their ordinary stand- 
ards of judgment seem always ready to be 
waived. What more, it may be asked, 
could women do? 

But it is not enough to look at personal 
politics in this way. Personality in criti- 
cism—not meaning necessarily low or vul- 
gar attack—is one-half our means of get- 
ting at the truth about human affairs. The 
study of principles is only the other half. 
That was a fine saying, “It is not enough to 
judge people by their actions, we must also 
judge actions by their people.” It must be 
remembered, too, that in a Republic, or at 
least in one organized like ours, personal poli- 
tics are a part of the system. In England, 
where the sovereign‘‘ reigns but does not 
govern,” that sovereign does not need to be 
criticized. The members of the cabinet, 
holding their positions only while the major- 
ity of the House of Commons sustains them, 
do not call forth more than a moderate 
amount of personal criticism, because they 
have only a limited amount of influence, easi- 
ly held in check. But under our American 
system, where the destinies of a continent are 
for four years placed very largely under the 





control of one man, the precise personal 
character of that man is of immense im- 
portance, and ‘‘personal politics” are a 
necessity. It is of comparatively little 
political consequence, under the English 
system, whether the prime minister pays 
his taxes properly, but it may be of very 
great importance to know whether an Amer- 
can candidate for the Presidency pays his. 
If it can be shown that he has intentionally 
defrauded the revenue in a small matter, it is 
a fair inference that he cannot be trusted 
to superintend the collection of the revenue, 
at large. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
personal politics should be a peculiarly 
American institution. 

If now we must sit in judgment on the 
personal character of our candidates, by all 
means let us have aid from women in doing 
it. George Frisbie Hoar, one of a race of 
eminent lawyers, among whom he is proba- 
bly the ablest, has put on record his opin- 
ion that this essentially feminine quality— 
insight into character—would be of great 
value in courts of law, because, he said, ev- 
ery trial turned on human testimony, and 
the great difficulty was always to tell how 
much confidence to place in the statement 
of one witness as compared with the state- 
ment of another. Here he thought that the 
feminine insight, by whatever name we 
please to call it, was exceedingly needed; 
and hence, he reasoned, women should be 
jurymen, lawyers, and even judges. But if 
‘personal politics” bea necessity, the femi- 
nine quality is just as much needed there. 

I confess that I should be a good deal in- 
fluenced by the concurrent judgment of 
half a dozen intelligent women upon the 
men most prominent as candidates, before 
the people. If Mr. Hayes is weak, if Mr. 
Tilden is tricky, if Mr. Adams is petty and 
narrow-minded, I think they would find it 
out. If General Butler is, as many believe, 
a man of essentially low tone of character, 
I think a hundred women of his congression- 
al district, taken at random, would be more 
likely to find it out than an equal number 
of men. Men are, at any rate, more easily 
carried away by a braggadocio style, and 
more ready to overlook all personal obliqui- 
ties in what Theodore Parker loved to call 
“tonguey people.” And what married man, 
at least, is not often compelled to admit 
that his wife has a quicker wit than him- 
self, where falsehood and knavery are to 
be detected? T. W. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eprrors JouURNAL:—The Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman Suf- 
frage Association was held in this city on 
the 18th ult. It was not my privilege to 
be able to attend the day sessions, but my 
inquiries concerning them have been met on 
every hand by uniformly favorable respon- 
ses. Though the number in attendance 
was small, the speaking was excellent, and 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the auditors. 

Mary Grew, who has been president of 
the Association during its existence, called 
the meeting to order, and made a few open- 
ing remarks. They breathed a spirit of 
hope and encouragement. She referred to 
the gratifying progress that has already been 
made in the movement for establishing Wo- 
man Suffrage, and she felt assured that the 
time was not far distant when our govern- 
ment will be truly Republican, in practice 
as well as in theory. 

Another correspondent will furnish you 
with a list of officers that were elected for 
the ensuing year, as well as a copy of the 
admirable resolutions that were adopted. 

The speakers on this occasion were 
Charles C. Burleigh, who rarely opens his 
lips without uttering words of wisdom, and 
arguments full of logic; Mrs. Kingsbury, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Ames, Miss 
Anna C. Garlin, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Church- 
ill, Mrs. Dr. Pratt, Rev. B. F. Bowles, Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge and Mrs. Parker of Dun- 
dee, Scotland. This array of speakers was 
a sufficient guarantee that the audience 
would be entertained as well as edified, and 
that the meeting, so far as the platform side 
of it was concerned, could not fail to bea 
happy success. 

In the evening the Rev Charles G. Ames 
presided. The first, speaker was Mrs. Fan- 
ny B. Ames, who prefaced her remarks by, 
offering the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved ; That we congratulate the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia upon the rare privilege, 
recently enjoyed, of entertaining a Congress 
of American Women. Among the cluster- 
ing assemblies brought here by the Centen- 
nial season, gone has been more bright and 
fair; none has left behind a more pure and 
gracious influence; nene has _ illustrated 
more remarkably the moral and intellectual 
progress of our country and our time. 

Mrs. Ames is very popular among our 





friends here. They always take delight in 
listening to her clear, keen, glowing remarks. 
She neverspeaks too long; never quite long 
enough. She is ever a lively and impress- 
ive speaker; never dull. She enforces her 
arguments with piquant illustrations, and 
has the precious faculty of infusing into her 
speeches the quality of genuine substance. 
Her remarks on this occasion commanded 
close attention, and won a kindly welcome. 

She was followed by Rev. B. F. Bowles, 
who made a forcible and eloquent plea for 
Woman Suffrage. He spoke with special 
emphasis in favor of introducing women 
into politics, on the ground that they are 
superiors to men in the moral aspects of hu- 
man life, and therefore the result could not 
fail to be good. There would necessarily 
be a great and positive gain to society, to 
the community; for the influence that Wo- 
man would exert would be in accord with 
the inherent qualities of her character. He 
believed that the introduction of women into 
politics would be followed by the disappear- 
ance of its defiling influences. 

The next speaker was Miss Anna C. Gar- 
lin, of Providence, Rhode Island. This 
young lady read an excellent paper at the 
Woman's Congress, which I have heard very 
generously extolled. She is a very pleasing 
speaker. Her address at the Woman Suf- 
frage meeting was one that possessed a high 
order of merit. It was listened to with 
great satisfaction. I will not attempt, in 
this brief sketch, to give even its leading 
points, hoping that the author will send her 
manuscript to the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, for 
the benefit of a larger but not more appre- 
ciative audience. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles spoke next. Her thor- 
ough acquaintance with all the phases of the 
Woman Suffrage question qualifies her to 
discuss it in a free, ready and intelligent man- 
ner. She is one of the important lights of 
our meetings. She delivered an earnest ad- 
dress on this occasion, and if I may be per- 
mitted to discriminate slightly, in speaking 
of its different parts, I will say that the first 
half was exceedingly impressive, and given 
with such fervency and eloquence that it 
was doubly effective. 

Another ‘‘pillar” of our “temple” is Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, whom it is always pleas- 
ant to hear. When he speaks he has some- 
thing good to say, and he says it with a 
vigor that carries weight like an indisputa- 
ble argument. One is sure that he holds 
with great positiveness the views he enun- 
ciates. ‘‘What the Suffrage Movement 
Means, and What it does not Mean,” was 
the subject of his stirring speech that even- 
ing. In his view it does not mean antagon- 
ism between the sexes, but the removal of 
that existing antagonism which is created 
by a sense of injustice on one side, and 
irresponsible power on the other. It does 
not mean an assault on the family relation; 
but such improvement of household life as 
will come from equal freedom and mutual 
respect, so that women may become better 
companions for men, and wiser guides for 
children. It does not mean looser relations 
between the sexes, but a common law of 
morality for both. Looseness has its chief 
causes in the inferiority, subjection, depen- 
dence and want of respect under which 
many women grow up and live; and in the 
frivolity which comes from habitual exclu- 
sion from any share in large affairs. Nor 
does Woman Suffrage mean a reversal of the 
better traditions of the past in respect to 
feminine delicacy; for there is no indelicacy 
in strength of mind, norin public spirit, nor 
in any true service to society. But this 
movement does mean 

1. The more perfect carrying out of prin- 
ciples already accepted as the basis of free 
institutions—impartial liberty and law. 

2. It meansone more step in the path of 
history, which, in all civilized laws, shows 
that women are gradually emancipated from 
ignorance, subordination and civil disability. 

3. It means the removal of an inconsistency 
which remains in our social and _ political 
order, disturbing its unity, jarring its har- 
mony, and obstructing its progress. 

For we will agree that woman is a stock- 
holder in all the interests of society, and 
that it is right for her to make her influence 
felt in all public affairs, through all chan- 
nels, except the ballot-box. Why except 
the ballot-box? Why not’ concede entire 
equality while we are about it? All the 
freedom and justice already secured to Wo- 
man make more glaring the. wrong of with- 
holding this crowning honor of citizenship. 
If two horses be exactly mated in all re- 
spects save that one has, but by one inch, 
the longest end of the yoke, is there not 
hardship? To citizens we say, Give us the 
true republic! To philanthropists we say, 
Muster in all the forces which work for civ- 
ilization! To religious men we say, Pre- 
pare the way of the Lord! Let the crooked 





be made straight, and the rough places made 
plain! 

The closing speech of the evening was by 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, a young lady orator 
who continually grows in favor. Her ad- 
dress had that quality which is the soul of 
wit, and although it was brief, it was de- 
cidedly bright and pithy, clear and emphat- 
ic. Besides being a good speaker, Miss 
Patridge is likewise an excellent worker, 
and does useful service in a quiet way that 
yields the best of fruit in the vineyard of 
Woman Suffrage. w. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRIBERY BY LIQUOR. 


Election times are upon us, and the coun- 
try exhibits the usual number of drinking 
men and sorrowing women that mark this 
period in our national affairs. The heart 
of the liquor vender is light. The heart of 
the wife, the mother, the daughter—is heavy. 
A lady, whose husband is not in the habit 
of drinking inordinately, tells me that, for 
two weeks, or ever since he became the 
nominee of a party for office, he has not 
spent an evening at his home, but has re- 
mained carousing at drinking saloons until 
midnight. Another lady has said to me, 
“This electioneering is fearful. I am re- 
solved my husband shall never again be a 
candidate for office.” 

Among the most notable of the effects of 
Woman Suffrage I should place a salutary 
change in the manner of carrying elections. 
Bribery by liquor is the most popular man- 
ner of securing an elective office. As a 
custom, it can scarcely be called general, it 
is more nearly correct to speak of it as uni- 
versal. The political support of few, of 
very few women, could be purchased by 
means of intoxicating drinks. The craving 
for alcoholic stimulants is felt, or suc- 
cumbed to, almost exclusively by men. 
And thus, even in the absence of prohibi- 
tory laws, and with drinking saloons open- 
ing their unholy portals to receive politi- 
cians and their purchasable constituents, 
the inauguration of Woman Suffrage would 
secure to the nation about eight millions of 
voters who would be wholly inaccessible to 
bribery by means of liquor. This, of it- 
self, must bring about a salutary change in 
the character of men nominated and elected 
to public office. But Woman Suffrage must 
exercise a still further influence on the cus- 
tom of seduction and bribery by liquor. 

Women not wholly abandoned, would re- 
fuse their Suffrage to a man whom they 
knew to be seeking his election by making 
inebriates. No surer way could be devised 
of forfeiting the support of the female 
members of a household than that of ca- 
rousing with a father or husband or broth- 
er; nor do we believe the sense of r@sent- 
ment would be less pronounced against the 
man who had brought drunkenness to the 
hearthstone of a neighbor. Thus, if a pol- 
itician gained one vote by means of liquor, 
he would be very certain of losing several. 
Influence exerted in this way would defeat 
the most popular candidate, carrying him, 
with every effort, farther from victory. 

Woman Suffrage, then, would not only 
give us several millions of voters who could 
not be bribed by liquor, it would present a 
powerful argument to office-seekers against 
offering this species of bribery. 

When we consider how general bribery 
by drink has become, how it is proffered 
by office-seekers as if its proffering were a 
part of the established order of an election, 
and how it is everywhere demanded by the 
masses as the reasonable price of political 
support, we must acknowledge that Woman 
Suffrage, as its antagonist and destroyer, 
must be an invaluable auxiliary in any ef- 
fort to purify elections. 

We believe it is a knowledge of this fact 
that to-day, more than any other cause, 
operates to prevent the admission of women 
to a patticipation in government. The ha- 
tred of liquor venders by American women 
is instinctive. They seem animated ‘by it, 
as by a common sense of danger. Drunk- 
enness means to women the destruction, if 
not of home, at least,of all that makes home 
desirable, and the liquor vender is the incar- 
nate minister of evil who sets a snare unto 
this destruction. Greater than to live by the 
sweat of her brow, greater than that she 
should yearn toward her husband and that 
he should turn from her, is the curse that 
liquor-selling puts upon her. 

The struggle for Woman Suffrage to-day 
lies not between men and women, as men 
and women. It lies between women as the 
enemies of vice and debauchery, and vice 
and debauchery as the enemies of women. 

Virernia F, RussEL. 


Austin, Nevada. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ALICE KINGSBURY, Once an actress, 
is gaining renown asa sculptor in San Fran- 
cisco. 

QUEEN IsaBELLA has had her photographs 
distributed among the soldiers of the Span- 
ish army. 

Miss E. M. Mason, of Barre, Mass., gave 
a very successful and enjoyable Temperance 
Concert to the children, her pupils, last Sun- 
day evening, under the auspices of the Re- 
form Club. The town ha)l was filled. 

Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of Massachu- 
setts, received the highest award at the Cen- 
tennial, fora ‘“‘hygienic garment” for the 
underdress of women and children, called 
the ‘‘Emancipation Suit,” invented and pa- 
tented by her. 

CECILIA DE ARROM, an eminent woman 
novelist and poet, has achieved a high repu- 
tation under the nom de plume of ‘‘Fernan 
Caballero.” Her death, just announced in 
Madrid, reminds us that the prejudice which 
compelled her to write under a masculine 
designation, is the same as obliged Mug Du- 
DEVANT to write as ‘George Sand,” and 
Mrs. Lewes as ‘‘George Eliot.” 

LaDy SYDNEY MorGAN, who was very 
proud of her sister Olivia, was in the habit 
of addressing every new-comer with ‘‘I must 
make you acquainted with my Livy.” She 
once used this formula to a gentleman who 
had just been worsted in an encounter of wits 
with the sparkling Olivia. ‘‘Yes, Ma’am,” 
he answered, ‘‘I happen to know your Livy, 
and I only wish your Livy was Tacitus.” 

PRINCESS AGNES SALM-SALM, now mar- 
ried to an English gentleman, Mr. Heneage, 
is a native of Phillipsburg, Canada, and 
daughter of Mr. William Joy, a mechanic 
of American descent. Her brother is a 
captain on one of the barges plying on the 
Richelieu. The Princess is now about for 
ty years of age. She hasa younger sister 
married to Colonel Johnson, United States 
Consul at Tampice. 

Miss GRACEANNA Lewis, of Kimberton, 
Pa., has received an award from the Judge 
of the Centennial Commission for her Chart 
of Natural History. She has also received 
a gratifying expression of commendation, 
through a friend, from Professor Huxley, 
who expressed himself as much gratified at 
the character of the Chart, and who stated 
that, so far as he had time to examine it, 
it seemed to him fully up to the latest and 
most advanced ideas in regard to systematic 
classification. 

Fanny KeMBLE says of that powerful, but 
eccentric actress, Miss Brunton, afterwards 
Countess of Craven, that she had a prosai- 
cal dislike to her business, which used to 
take the peculiar and rather alarming turn 
of her suddenly saying, aside to her fellow- 
actors, in the midst of a scene, ‘‘What non- 
sense all this is! Suppose we don’t go on 
with it?” This singular expostulation Mrs. 
Kemble said she always expected to see fol- 
lowed up by the sudden exit of her lively 
companion in the middle of her part. 

Miss M. Marte UNpdERWOopD made her 
first appearance in public, at Concert Hall, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 13, by special request of 
leading citizens of that city, and achieved a 
great success. Her audience, a large and 
critical one, received her reading with great 
pleasure. Miss Underwood was educated as 
an elocutionist, in Boston, and by hard work 
has become mistress of a voice which na- 
ture has giftedrichly. She has been a teach- 
er in the Girls’ Normal School of Philadel- 
phia, for the past two years, and has filled 
the position satisfactorily. Itis to be hoped 
she will soon give the citizens of Boston an 
opportunity of hearing her. 

Mrs. Laura E. Darnty read, in the hall 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union, in 
Boylston St., October 25. It was her first 
public appearance in Boston. She has al- 
ready won areputation in Chicago, and now 
comes here to learn of others, and to gath- 
er whatever laurels may await her. Slight 
in figure, mobile in face, with a voice that 
is capable of filling a large hall, and with 
distinct enunciation, she cannot fail to win 
increasing fame. Her gestures are wholly 
her own, and vary, not only with her recita- 
tions, but with each time that she renders 
her poems, for they are the impulse of the 
moment. Mrs. Kate G. Wells, says of her 
readings, ‘‘To hear a poem or a story thus 
recited is a new unfolding of the life that 
lives in literature. Whole sentences linger 
in the memory, the speaker’s tones ringing 
through them. Unseen beauties, or humor, 
surprise usin the well-known words. Mark 
Twain could not have told his own tales 
with more pathos, humor and power than 
Mrs. Dainty infuses into them, and Dickens 
ceases to relate the death of little Joe. It 
was Joe himself, telling his sorrow.” 
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(SECOND DAY CONTINUED.) 

Among the essays read during the first 
two days was one to which we have already 
referred in our account of the proceedings, 
entitled, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN’S 

ERA. 
BY MRS, AUGUSTA COOPER BRISTOL. 


It is with some hesitancy that I introduce 
among the variety of practical subjects here 
presented, the dry and somewhat uninter- 
esting theme of my present discourse—‘‘The 
Philosophy of Woman’s Era.” My apology 
for su doing is this, that while it is essential 
that we believe in ourselves and our work, 
it is equally important that we be able to 

ive to one another and the world a reason 

or the faith that isin us. I bespeak your 

patience, therefore, while I direct your at- 
tention to the philosophical import of this 
meeting. 

Through all the years of the past, Wo- 
man, by imperceptible degrees, has come to 
—— the tardiness and imperfection 
of human progress, the inadequacy of pur- 

se and method, in all departments of civ- 
ilization, to meet human needs or to fitly 
develop human capabilities. She did not 

oon a voyage of a mete f for this fact. 
nevery phase of her limited but intense ex- 

perience, it became obvious. Whatever her 
avocation or duty, it pressed upon her no- 
tice. Looking out from her nursery win- 
dows upon the wor!d, the wife and mother 
observed the gladness and beauty of all nat- 
ural things, the response and harmonious 
balance of earth, sea, and sky, and, turning 
inward, noted her own isolation, her dispos- 
session of elasticity and health, and, more 
than all, the unbalanced temperaments of 
her children; and their consequent imper- 
fections and deformities. And however 
strong her purpose to repair her little realm, 
or develop her children into anything like 
symmetry, mentally or physically, she found 
herself ignorant of causes, inefficient in 
method, often unable to define her thought 
even to herself, much less to give it that di- 
rectness and simplicity of expression that is 
most effective with the child, and is the re- 
sult of experience and culture. Thus, 
through the opportunities and exigences of 
motherhood, Woman became conscious of 
her great need of mental discipline and de- 
velopment,—her want of a higher and more 
universal culture. 

Again, turning to her religious life, Wo- 
man received with tender scrutiny the por- 
traiture of Jesus, as elaborated by the intel- 
lect and imagination of Man; yet, observing 
that the Magdalens of society paused not 
nor turned aside to find the feet of the Just 
One, she inferred an absence of some ele- 
ment in the orator’s eloquence, an incom- 
pleteness of moral force and method that 
should attract and unitize humanity. Thus, 
that she might vitalize and supplement the 
religions elements of an intellectual age, the 
spiritual forces uf her being have been awak- 
ened to the necessity of expression, and she 
conscientiously invests herself with the ora- 
tor’s responsibilities, . 

And yet again—shut into the narrow lim- 
its of her love-life, the great political world 
appeared to Woman like some chaotic mys- 
tery which she spontaneously avoided; a 
never ending inharmony of contending 
forces. But when she came to fully com- 
prehend that this political Sinai established 
the regulations of her own little world; that 
its commandments could change her love- 
land into an absolute monarchy; that its 
edicts of war and conquest, compelling the 
sacrifice of her idols, left her ever more des- 
olate; then there arose within her an imper- 
ative desire to acquire a knowledge and use 
of these mysterious forces that were so pow- 
erful to subjugate or serve, in order that 
ae anges avert the evil, and establish the 
right. 

hese social, religious, and political needs 
a slowly into Woman’s apprehension, 
planted a chronic discontent in her heart and 
brain, arousing her from all the apathy of 
the past, awakening her to a consciousness 
of her capabilities and uses, filling her spir- 
it with an earnest enthusiasm to discover 
the imperfections of civilization, and to 
work wisely and well for their repair. As 
a means to this end, the Woman’s Congress 
has been inaugurated. I apprehend that 
the primary object of this Association is to 
ascertain how we may best accept all pres- 
ent ype of influence and action, 
and fill them with utility and blessing. 

For we must admit that a few years of 
earnest endeavor usually prove that when 
we have filled with perfectness the field of 
usefulness that lies nearest at hand, another 
and larger one opens before us. We come 
to perceive that the ‘‘Power that makes for 
righteousness” through the aggregate ex- 
perience of the race, is infinite in industrial 
supplies, which open in their just order and 
gradation, and are fitted to individual ca- 
pacity. The ‘Eternal, that is not our- 
selves,” forever working toward the harmo- 
ny and balance of things, will not fail to en- 
large our boundaries, and advance our agen- 
cy, whenever the quality of our efforts 
reaches the deserved standard of excellence. 

The most important and remarkable fact 
of the present century is this awakening of 
Woman to the necessity of her active co-op- 
eration in human affairs. Vivified by the 
vital pressure of universal Progress, she 
arises from the trance of ages, to find her 
narrow horizon of liberty and responsibilit 
slowly widening as she advances. In this 
unprecedented domain of human history, 
my sisters, we stand to-day, intent to prove 
to a doubting civilization how liberty may 
be a blessing, and responsibility a delight. 
For we clearly apprehend that the value 
and beauty of Freedom depend wholly upon 
its uses; and I am certain that the purpose 
lying nearest the heart of every woman pres- 
ent, is to ascertain how our opening oppor- 
— may best subserve universal inter- 

8. 

To wisely assist in the advance of civili- 
zation, we should have something of a phi- 
losophical comprehension of the laws of 
universal progress; while a just estimate of 
the quality and importance of our work can 
only be obtained through a knowledge of 





the history of culture. When the Woman 
of the nineteenth century fully compre- 
hends the philosophy of her present awak- 
ening, and its relation to human destiny, 
she will confront with serenity the incom- 
pleteness of things, and mould them with 
the artistic potency of a God. 

That she has but recently come into a 
recognition of all this, is the simple proof 
that the nature and quality of her work 
were not required in the immature pro- 
cesses of civilization; that only as the great 
scheme of all existence advances to higher 
and finer phases of completeness and unity, 
does the Woman-nature become the needed 
and fitting participant in all departments of 
thought and action. In the primitive stages 
of progress the great mystery but roughly 
euliens the picture of human destiny; but, 
age after age, eon after eon, it groups, re- 
touches, and fills in the plan, till arriving 
at the higher and more refining processes of 
human advancement, Woman passes in at 
the eleventh hour to perfect anc ——_ 
the work. Let her not distrust her capa- 
bilities for the exigency, since all the cycles 
of human experience have moulded her to 
fitness for this occasion. For it is the large- 
ly receptive nature that is eminently fitted 
to take up the products of an analytic age 
and reveal their synthetic values; eminent- 
ly adapted to prove that the specialties of 
science, while largely increasing the stock 
of human knowledge, contribute very little 
to human welfare, till made to serve the 
constructive genius of Art in all depart- 
ments of society. 

No, friends! It was not in the simple 
rudeness of the early time, not in the 
roughly formative condition of society, 
that the Woman-nature was necessary as a 
—— agent in human progress. The 

ideous, the awkward,the huge,—must dis- 
appear from the domain of Nature,—the 
coarse, the repulsive, the mi “vf from the 
conceptions of men, ere the field is smooth- 
ed to her footstep, and the world prepaied 
to respond to her gracious touch. 

Slime, reptile, and mammoth must disap- 
pear; ages of primitive culture in the brain 
and heart of Man must pass away; wonder- 
ful poetic preludes, such as human imagi- 
nation may never again evolve, must fulfill 
their order; century after century the scien- 
tific or analytic spirit must investigate and 
dissect every portion of life and nature ere 
the material is made ready, and the temper 
of humanity purified for Woman's co-part- 
nership. 

Woman’s Era then is not an anachronism 
in human history, and if I seem to treat the 
subject tnleologically, it is because the exi- 
gencies of language furnish me no better 
method of portraying the order and se- 
quence of progress, the righteousness and 
fitness of evolution. 

Indeed no words can justly portray the won- 
derful auspices under which Woman passes 
into her heritage of freedom and action. Civ- 
ilization heralds her advance by exquisite 
minuti in all the affairs of life; and what 
hand but hers is delicate and exact enough 
to utilize the materials of a microscopic 
age? What brain but her own is sufficient- 
ly versatile and apprehensive to determine 
the methods by which the present complex- 
ities of society may contribute to the sim- 
plicity of a grand unity? 

Wonderful also are the cotemporaries of 
thought and principle that attend her awak- 
ening, and wait on her advance. It is a 
time of paradox, revealing the greatness of 
little things, the infinite value of trifles. 
To-day it is not a mere dew-drop that fresh- 
ens the heart of the rose, buta peopled 
sphere, with its own laws of life and evo- 
lution. The plant breathes, palpitates, de- 
vours,and the simplest form of organic 
life presents valid claims to a kinship with 
human nature. So, with tender reverence, 
Woman follows the feet of Science, filling 
all the channels of human thought with the 
vital influence of her appreciation and en- 
thusiasm, and warming the heart of Hu- 
manity to a recognition of its consanguini- 
ty with all phases of organic life. 

Into the religious atmosphere, year by 
year has crept the light of purer ond nobler 
sentiments,spiritualizing the understanding, 
refining the perception, until religion no 
longer hesitates to make public demand for 
Woman’s assistance, so that the battered 
walls of intolerance and superstition may 
fully give way under the permeating in- 
fluences of her love, devotion and humility, 
and the magnetic power of her eloquence 
and purity. Thus the austerities of theol- 
ogy are melting into the equality of ethics, 
and human fraternity is made possible. 

In the social world also, the auspices of 
welcome to Woman’s influence are unmis- 
takeable. The crushing and disintegrating 
spirit of individualism and the selfishness 
of competition, begin to react upon them- 
selves with destructive certainty, and the 
social instinct has become adventurous for 
the ‘‘Better Way.” Nor does its search 
prove fruitless. Co-operative industry, 
community of interest, homes enlarged and 
developed to the opportunity of integral 
education, houscholds, where division and 
separation are not in order, nor idiots and 
pees 0 necessity,—all these lie on the 

electable Hills before us, toward which 
the social nature’ is slowly making way. 

And, with a grace that had well nigh be- 
come obsolete, Man petitions the Woman- 
soul to make this promised kingdom availa- 
ble to eng b to render it valid and per- 
manent with the methodizing qualities of 
her artistic genius, to fill it with an atmos- 
phere of reverence, tenderness and devo- 
tion, which shall balance the excessive in- 
tellectuality of the age, win human nature 
to its normal poise, and prove the possible 
perfectability of the race. 

Commensurate with these movements of 
progress has been the development of the 
science of government, the establishment 
of just relations between nations, and the 
alliance of all peoples in special purposes 
for universal good. A new God prevails in 
the political arena. Nameless, but divine, 
it espouses the interest of neither race, sex, 
nor nation; but in the larger name of the 
Human it advances, establishing step by 
step its unmistakeable supremacy. It smiles 
encouraging welcome to Woman’s proffered 
assistance, for it divines her purpose. It 
augurs that ignorance, crime, prostitution, 
and intemperance will gradually yield be- 





fore the quality of her influence, and the 
exercise of her just prerogatives. 

Let us not forget that this modern civili- 
zation into which Woman’s Era has come, 
is glorified by an especial art-product of its 
own, a fitting cotemporary of Woman's 
awakening, und one which her soul is pre- 
eminently qualified to interpret. I refer to 
the art of musie. Born of spirituality, and 
nurtured by religion, this art must needs 
become the expression not only of infinite 
longing, infinite hope and infinite joy, but 
the representative of all human emotion, 
tenderness, passion, sympathy, and despair. 
To this art, this divinest appeal to the un- 
attainable ever yet evolved from the human 
mind, Woman brings the versatility of her 
genius; not as its creator, but as its highest 
inspiration and genuine exponent. Not in 
vain then the slow tragedy, age upon age, 
of her patience, self-sacrifice, loss and des- 
olation. The pathos of Woman's exist- 
ence, caught up at last into the magic possi- 
bilities of her voice, is transmuting all hu- 
man experience into sound, 

With such universal prestige as the ac- 
companiment of Woman’s Era, we are led 
to conclude that her awakening is not a for- 
tuitous circumstance in the history of civili- 
zation, and the ultimate success of our 

resent movement is no ange questionable. 

he marvellous picture of creation, with 
Man as, the free arbiter and agent of civili- 
zation, in the slow grandeur of precedure, 
has passed the first rude sketching, the 
coarse synthesis, and an age of laborious 
detail is upon the world, distracting the 
head and heart, and dividing the soul of 
humanity. The pre-Raphaelite spirit broods 
upon civilization, encompassing every phase 
of intelligence and effort. But, commensu- 
rate with Woman’s free agency, will be the 
re-action from this mania of disintergratin 
complexity. Her artistic perception will 
emphasize essentials, thus bringing the 
social forces into constructive unity. This 
is what the Woman’s Congress is already 
doing, as the topics here presented clearly 
indicate. With such privileges as have 
thus far been assigned us, we are unob- 
trusively laboring to attract the disunited 
forces of society into channels of construc- 
tion. As women, we have been held apart 
from all the great movements of progress; 
but not as unmindful witnesses, for however 
imperfect our knowledge ot the history of 
human advancement, we clearly apprehend 
the deficiencies in the present out-look, and 
we purpose, whether the world smile or 
frown, to poner concentrate our energies 
on their repair. For it is the hour when the 
Divine ideal, the Supernal Beauty, has come 
up to consciousness within us; and, much 
as we adore Man, we cannot afford to spoil 
the picture by catering to his primitive pro- 
clivities. No; for very love of him, Human 
Nature must become the microcosm of 
God, the summing up of the universe. 

As a special result of our position as 
spectators of the great movements of 
progress, we observe that in every transition 
phase of past civilizations, in the fusing of 
nation with nation, and in all the reactionar 
moods of advancement, something of excel- 
lence has been,dropped out and left by the 
way. As gleaners to restore these last 
graces to mankind, we stand in our field of 
labor. Permit me, then, to direct your at- 
tention to the one excellence which Woman 
should first reclaim to the race, and I would 
suggest others which might now be fittingly 
introduced for the first time into human 
history. In my judgment, the lesson of all 
lessons that we should first extricate from 
the debris of the past, a lesson wrought out 
and contributed to human experience so 
many years ago, by the Egean Sea, is the 
purity and integrity of health. Wan vic- 
tims of its loss, let the world of women 
unite in a practical enunciation of this gos- 

el—the integrity of health. Each, accord- 
ing to the measure of her conviction, ful- 
filling it in her own life, thus securing it as 
her children’s richest inheritance, and her 
most needed gift to posterity. Let us deepen 
the significance of Scriptural injunction, 
and, before the judgment seat of a future 
humanity, present a more creditable account 
of the ‘‘deeds done in the body.” We need 
but to visit the Annex of the Centennial Art 
building profoundly to realize our great 
transgressions in this matter. All that mar- 
ble perfection is such an eternal rebuke to 
the living deformity which passes before it, 
that the heart saddens and sickens to re- 
pentance as we gaze, and before those white 
shrines we pledge our individual efforts to 
bring back this grace of form and feature 
to the race. 

To secure such a result we shall necessa- 
rily differ in method, yet, if we are earnest 
and united in purpose, it will gradually 
necessitate, throughout the higher grades of 
society, a return to simpler and purer habits 
of life. And we shall carry up into that 
simplicity all the fineness of quality which 
complexity and detail have thus far evolved. 
In the words of Pericles, in his picture of 
Athenian institutions, we will ‘combine 
elegance of taste with simplicity of life, 
and pursue knowledge without being ener- 
vated.” What a needless burden will then 
drop from the weary shoulders of modern 
life! Let us refresh ourselves with a sigh 
of deep content over the mere contempla- 
tion of such a state; for, not only will it 
secure a normal condition of body and 
mind, but grace and beauty will no longer 
be alien to the race. Motherhood will be 
Woman’s crowning joy, her life’s purest 
enthusiasm, and most perfect expression. 

This need of physical culture is the prim- 
ary lesson to impress upon the modern 
mind. We must unite the Greek and He- 
brew ideals to complete the correspondence 
of the outer and inner man. This work 
should commence, where it is most needed, 
with the world of women. If our convic- 
tions upon this: matter are sufficiently pro- 
found, we shall accomplish it. Itis all in 
our own hands; for method, habit, and or- 
ganization, commence with the household; 
if the home-life is not at present graciously 
molded by the wife and mother, this is in 
most instances to be attributed to her own 
short-comings; to a lack of stamina, or of 
faith in herself. Now no power can give 
this faith to us; we must evolve it for our- 
selves. The professional Revivalists say 
‘only believe.” Let us pass this word 
down our ranks and note how the weak 





shall be made strong. Society must be re- 
constructed from the basis of the home-life. 
Not in our day and generation; we can -_ 
pioneer the work. Butif we are faithful, 
the Eden of the future will not be peopled 
by forms that impeach civilization. 

We are now able to perceive something 
of the significance of our efforts. It means, 
—to place the truths of physical science and 
the lessons of past human experience in 
such fit relations as to secure their survival. 
The worthiest ideal of the old civilizations 
must be gathered up and molded into the 
present, if we would fitly express a high 
Humanity. The brain of the modern world 
is too much of a lumber garret. Beauty 
must be evolved from all this chaos of ma- 
terial. We must bring the truths of Sci- 
ence into our lives. This is not only mak- 
ing an art, but areligion of it. For reli- 
gion is a iiving of all the truths we possess. 
Science, Art, Religion,—three in one; this 
is the true synthesis of life. 

Another truth, which is but faintly re- 
alized by our civilization, and which wo- 
man is pre-eminently fitted to emphasize, is 
the fact that only moral purity is able to 
perceive the divinity of things. To see the 
gods, we must become their peers. This 
universe leaves nothing companionless. 
Purity will recognize its own where vileness 
is blind to all but vileness. It is not to be 
accredited as a virtue, however efficient it 
may prove in practice, that we read the 
motives of men and women from their 
worst and not their best side. ‘I judge all 
individuals from their worst side,” a gen- 
tleman remarked to me, ‘‘and then, 1f 1 am 
disappointed, it is for the better.” And so 
he deliberately wrought out for himself the 
cynic’s portion—a gaunt, unattractive ruin 
of all that is lovely in human nature, bereft 
of spontaneity, emotion and sincerity. The 
high Humanity of the future, cannot afford 
the blighting spirit of cynicism in its ranks. 
It must be eliminated by the enthusiasm and 
self-forgetfulness which the Woman's heart 
can best supply. 

And yet another duty which especially 
demands our attention is the development 
of a just perception of the rights of chil- 
dren and of the aged. A recognition of 
the existence of these rights has crept into 
the understanding of the age, but they re- 
main for the most part undefined. It is for 
Woman to determine their quality, and 
quicker public sentiment to this acceptance. 

It is now generally conceded that Woman 
is largely the moral teacher of the race; 
that, by the sacred oftice of motherhood, 
she becomes the primary instructor of ethics. 
But she has consulted Man’s text-book of 
morals, imparting its lessons, age after age, 
generation after generation. Yet in this 
— of her awakening, she discovers that 

fan’s ethical standards are in great need of 
revision; in short, that woman herself 
should now largely determine the standard 
and methods of moral education for the 
race. This work she will perform, for the 
most part, through all womanly methods, 
in the home-life, and through all the gra- 
cious spheres of her loves and friendships. 
She will thus fertilize the roots of social life 
with the genius of an unselfish spirituality. 

This mere glance at the outline of the 
work that is before us, convinces us, that to 
accomplish it successfully, we should be- 
come students. Not in the college accepta- 
tion of the word, but students of human 
nature;—of its past and present phases. 
Yet how, with all the present claims of 
home and social life upon us, are we to ob- 
tain the leisure for the study, observation, 
and reflection that shall qualify us for this 
work? I have answered this in a former 
portion of my remarks. An independent 
and conscientious return to simple methods 
of home-life, must open the way to the ful- 
fillment of all our opportunities. That duty 
discharged, the others fall naturally into 
line. Expenditure which contributes neith- 
er to esthetic culture, comfort, utility nor 
convenience, should be made _ odious. 
Wastefulness and extravagance should be 
ranked as vulgarities. Then, and not till 
then, shall we have strong as well as willing 
hearts for this work. 

There should be no lack of courage. All 
reforms that commence at the roots of civ- 
ilization, that relate primarily to the home- 
life, are as naturally inthe hands of Woman 
as is her ownexistence. Let herenter upon 
them with a quiet, self-reliance that knows 
no failure. In short, if women are united 
among themselves in their efforts for human 
weal, the crowd of obstacles will give way 
before them, as did the angry multitude of 
Judea before the serene countenance of the 
sinless One. 

To this era of Woman’s awakening, let us 
bring, my sisters, a loyalty and devotion that 
shall make our work nothing less than a 
religion—the religion of Humanity. And if 
the service to which we seem best adapted 
is not before us, let us take up the duty that 
lies nearest at hand, and discharge it with 
fidelity. So, through patient persistence, 
and faith in the Woman-nature as a perfect- 
ing element in human progress, we may 
assist in developing a civilization, that shall 
merit eternal survival. 





On the second evening, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, of Chicago, varied the usual rou- 
tine of written essays by the following 
powerful and thrilling address on Temper- 
ance and the need of Woman Suffrage as a 
means for its promotion. It was entitled, 


HOME PROTECTION.—A TEMPER- 
ANCE ADDRESS. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


The rum power looms like a Chimborazo 
among the mountains of difficulty over 
which our native land must climb, to reach 
the future of our dreams. The problem of 
the rum power’s overthrow may well en- 
gage our thoughts as women and as patriots. 
To-night I ask you to consider it in the light 
of a truth which Frederick Douglas has em- 
bodied in these words: 

‘‘We can, in the long run, trust all the 
knowledge in the community to take care of 
all the ignorance of the community, and 
all of its virtue, to take care of all its vice.” 
The difficulty in the application of this 
principle lies in the fact that vice is always 
in the active, virtue often in the passive, 








voice. Vice is aggressive. It deals swift 
sure blows, delights in keen-edged weapons, 
and prefers a hand to hand conflict: while 
virtue instinctively fights its unsavory an- 
tagonist at arm’s length ;—its great guns are 
unwieldly and slow to swing into range. 
Vice is the tiger with keen eyes, alert ears 
and cat-like tread, while virtue is the slow- 
paced, complacent, easy going elephant, 
whose greatest danger lies in its ponderous 
weight and consciousness of power. 

So the great question narrows down to 
one of methods. It is not, when we look 
carefully into the conditions of the problem, 
How shall we develop more virtue in the 
community to offset the tropical growth of 
vice by which we find ourselves environed? 
but rather, How the tremendous force we 
have may best be brought to bear; how we 
may unlimber the huge cannon now point- 
ing into vacancy, and direct their full charge 
at short range, upon our nimble, wily, vigi- 
lent foe? 

As bearing upon a consideration of that 
question, 1 lay down this proposition: All 
pure and Christian sentiment concerning 
any line of conduct which vitally affects 
humanity, will, sooner or later, crystallize 
intolaw. luse the word Christian in so far 
as it pertains to our relations as fellow trav- 
elers along the path of life. Thus, almost 
everyone of the Ten Commandments, except 
the first which relates to love of God and 
man, something not susceptible of legisla- 
tion, is the basis of a law in this Republic. 
But the keystone of law can only be firm and 
secure when it is held in place by the arch 
of that keystone, which is public sentiment. 
The law against stealing amounts to less 
among the residents of Bedford than of 
Walnut Street, because in the first case it 
lacks a constituency committed to its fulfill- 
ment. In like manner, a law against the 
sale of intoxicants, which disease the body, 
embrute the soul and squander the products 
of industry and skill, can be obtained and 
will be enforced in proportion to the num- 
ber of earnest advocates who have it in their 
power not only to make such a law, but also 
to put in office men whose highest interests 
are bound up with its success. 

The foregoing statements are so true that, 
with the majority of thoughtful men and 
women, they have passed into aphorisms. 
I now make another statement, not so often 
reiterated, but just as true, viz: The more 
thoroughly you can enlist in favor of your 
law the natural instincts of those who 
the power to make that law, and to select 
the ofticers who shall enforce it, the more 
securely stands the law. _ And still another: 
First, among the powerful and controlling 
instincts in our nature stands that of self pre- 
servation, and next after this (if indeed, it 
does not claim superior rank,) comes that of 
a mother’s love. You can count upon that 
every time—it is sure and resistless as the 
tides of the sea, for it is founded in the 
changeless nature given to her from God. 

Now the stronghold of the Rum Power 
lies in the fact that it has upon its side two 
deeply-rooted appetites; namely, in the 
dealer, the appetite for gain; and in the 
drinker, the appetite for stimulants. We 
have dolorously said, in times gone by, that, 
on the human plane, we have nothing ade- 
quate to match against this frightful pair. 
But let us think more carefully, and we 
shall find that, as in nature, God has given 
us an antidote to every poison and in grace 
a compensation for every loss; so in human 
society, he has prepared, against alcohol, 
that worst foe of the social state, an enemy 
under whose weapons it is to bite the dust. 

Think of it! There is a class in every 
one of our communities—in many of them 
far the most numerous class—which, (I 
speak not vauntingly, 1 but name it asa 
fact,) has not, in all the centuries of wine, 
beer and brandy-drinking, developed. as a 
class, an appetite for alcohol, but whose in- 
stincts, on the contrary, sets so strong] 
against intoxicants, that if the liquor traf- 
fic were dependent on their patronage alone, 
it would collapse this night as though all 
the nitro-glycerine of Hell Gate reef had 
exploded under it. There is a class whose 
instinct of self-preservation must forever be 
opposed to a stimulant which nerves, with 
dangerous strength, arms already so much 
stronger than their own, and so maddens 
the brain God meant to guide those arms, 
that they strike down the wives men love 
and the little children for whom, when 
sober, they would die. The wife, largely 
dependent for the support of herself and 
little ones upon the brain which strong 
drink paralyzes, the arm it masters and the 
skill it renders fertile, will, in the nature of 
the case, prove herself unfriendly to the 
actual or potential source of so much mis- 
— But, beside this primal instinct of 
self-preservation we have, in the same class 
of which I speak, another far more high 
and sacred—I mean the instinct of a mother’s 
love, a wife’s devotion, a sister’s faithful- 
ness, a daughter’s loyalty. And now I ask 
you to consider earnestly the fact that 
none of these blessed rays of light and 
power from Woman’s heart, are as yet 
brought to bear upon the rum-shop at the 
focus of power. They are, I know, the 
sweet, pleasant sunshine of our homes; 
they are the beams which light the ,larger 
home of social life and send their gentle 
radiance out even into the great and busy 
world. But I know, and as the knowledge 
has grown clearer, my heart has thrilled 
with gratitude and hope too deep for 
words, that in a Republic, all these now 
divergent beams of light can, through that 
magic lens, that werful sun-glass which 
unbeams the ballot, be made to converge 
upon the rum-shop in a blaze of light which 
shall reveal its full abominations, and a 
white flame of heat which, like a pitiless 
moxa, shall burn this cancerous excres- 
cence from America’s fair fame. Yes, for 
there is nothing in the universe so sure, sO 
strong, as love, and love shall do all this, 
love shall do all this—the love of maid for 
sweetheart, wife for husband, of a sister for 
her brother, of amother for herson. AndI 
call upon you who are here to-day, good 
men and brave,—you who have welcomed 
us to other fields in the great fight of the 
angel against the dragon in society,—I call 
upon you thus to match force with force, 
to set over against the liquor-dealer’s avarice 
our instinct of self-preservation; and to 
match the drinker’s love of liquor with our 
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love of him! When 7 can centre all this 

power in that small bit of white paper 

which falls 

‘As silently as snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 

But executes a furious will as lightnings do the will 
of God,” x 

the Rum power will be as much deomed as 

was the Slave power when you gave the 

ballot to the slaves. 

In our argument it has been claimed that 
by the changeless instincts of her nature 
and through the most sacred relationships 
of which that nature has been rendered ca- 
pable, God bas indicated Woman, who is 
the born conservator of home, to be the 
Nemesis of Home’s arch enemy, king:alco- 
hol. And further, that in a Republic, this 
power of ae aay be most sry ex- 
ercised, by giving her a voice in the decis- 
jon by which the rum-shop dvor shall be 
opened or closed beside her home. 

This position is strongly supported by ev- 
idence. About the year 1850, petitions 
were extensively circulated in Cincinnati, 
later the fiercest battle ground of the Wo- 
man’s Crusade, asking that the liquor traffic 
be put under the ban oflaw. Bishop Simp- 
son—one of the noblest and most discern- 
ing minds of his century,—was deeply in- 
terested in this movement. It was decided 
to ask for the names of women as well as 
those of men, and it wasfound that the 
former signed the petition more readily and 
in much larger numbers than the latter. 
Another fact was ascertained which rebuts 
the hackneyed assertion that women of the 
lower class will not be on the temperance 
side in this great war. For it was found— 
as might, indeed, have been most reasonably 
predicted,—that the ignorant, the poor, 
(many of them wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters of intemperate men) were among the 
most eager to sign the petition. Many a 
hand was taken from the washtub to hold 
the pencil and affix the signature of women 
of this class, and many an other, which 
could only make the sign of the cross, did 
that with tears and a hearty ‘‘God bless 
you.” ‘‘That was a wonderful lesson to 
me,” said the good Bishop, and he has ai- 
ways believed since then that God will give 
our enemy into our hands by giving to us 
an ally still more powerful—Woman with 
the ballot against rumshops in her hand. 
It has been said so often that the very fre- 

uency of reiteration has in some minds in- 
duced belief, that women of the better 
class will never consent to declare them- 
selves at the polls. But, tens of thousands 
from the most tenderly sheltered homes 
have gone, day after day to the saloons, and 
have spent hour after hour upon their 
sanded floors, and in their reeking air,— 
places in which not the worst politician 
would dare to locate the ballot box of free- 
men—though they but stay a moment at the 
window, slip in their votes and go their 
way. 

Nothing worse can ever happen to wo- 
men at the polls than has been endured by 
the hour on the part of the conservative 
women of the churches, in this land, as 
they, in scores of towns, have plead with 
rough, half drunken men to vote the tem- 
perance tickets they have handed them, 
and which, with vastly more of propriety 
and fitness they might have dropped into 
the box themselves. They could have done 
this in a moment and returned to their 
homes, instead of spending the whole day 
in the often futile endeavor to beg from men 
like these, the votes which should preserve 
their homes from the whiskey serpents 
breath for one uncertain year. spent last 
May in Ohio, traveling constantly, and 
seeking on every side to learn the views of 
the noble women of the Crusade; they put 
their opinions in words like these: ‘‘We be- 
lieve God led us into this work by way of 
the saloons; he will lead us out by way of 
the ballot. We have never prayed more 
earnestly over the one than we will over the 
other. One was the Wilderness, the other 
is the Promised Land.” 

A Presbyterian lady, rigidly conservative, 
said: ‘‘For my part, I never wanted to vote 
until our gentleman passed a prohibition 
ordinance so as to get us to stop _— 
saloons, and a month later repealed it anc 
chose a saloon keeper for mayor.” 

Said a great grand-daughter of Jonathan 
Edwards, a woman with no toleration 
toward the Suffrage Movement, a woman 
crowned with the glory of grey hairs—a 
central figure in her native town—and as 
she spoke, the courage and faith of the 
Puritans thrilled in her voice. ‘If with 
the ballot in our hands, we can, as I firmly 
believe, put down this awful traffic, I am 
ready to lead the women of my town to the 
polls as I have often lead them to the rum 
shops.” 

We must not forget that for every woman 
who joins the Temperance Unions now 
springing up all through the land, there are, 
at least, a score who sympathize with us 
but do not join. Home influence and cares 
prevent them, ignorance of our aims and 
methods, lack of consecration to Christian 
work, a thousand reasons, sufficient in their 
estimation though not in ours, holds them 
away from us. And yet thay have this 
Temperance cause warmly at heart, the 
logic of events has shown them that there 
is but one side on which a woman may 
safely stand in this great battle, and on that 
side they would indubitable range them- 
selves in the quick, decisive battle of elec- 
tion day; nor would they give their voice 
a second time in favor of the man who had 
once betrayed his pledge to enforce the 
most stringent law for the protection of 
their homes. There aremany noble wo- 
men too, who, though they do not think as 
do the Temperance Unions about the deep 
things of religion, and are not as yet decid- 
ed in their total abstinence sentiments nor 
ready for the blessed work of prayer, are 
nevertheless decided in their views of Wo- 
man Suffrage, ready to vote a Temperance 
ticket side by side with us. And there are 
the drunkard’s wife and daughters who 
from very shame will not come with us or 
who dare not—yet who could fully vote 
With us upon this question; for the folded 
ballot tells no tales. 

Among other cumulative proofs in this ar- 
gument from experience, let us consider 
briefly, the attitude of the catholic church 
toward the Temperance Reform. It is 
friendly at least. Father Matthew’s spirit 





lives to-day in many a faithful parish priest. 
In our procession on the Centennial Fourth 
of July, the banners of Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Societies were often the only re- 
minders that the Republic has any temper- 
ance people within its borders, as they were 
the only offset to brewers, wagons and dis- 
tillers, casks, while among the monuments 
of our cause by which this memorable year 
is signalized, that fountain in Fairmont 
Park—standing in the midst of eighty drink- 
ing places licensed by our Government—is 
chief. Catholic women would vote with 
Protestant women upon this issue for the 
protection of their homes. 

Again. Among the sixty thousand 
churches of America, with their eight mil- 
lion members, twothirds are women. Thus, 
only one third of this trustworthy and 
thoughtful class, has any voice in the laws 
by which, between the church and public 
schools, the rum-shop nestles, in this Chris- 
tian land. Surely all this must change be- 
fore the Government shall be upon his 
shoulder who shall one day reign king of 
nations as he now reigns king of saints. 

Furthermore, four fifths of the teachers 
in this land are women, whose thoughtful 
judgment expressed with the authority of 
which I speak would greatly help forward 
the victory of our cause. And finally by 
those who fear the effect of the foreign ele- 
ment in our county—which I do not—let it 
be remembered that we have four native 
for every one woman who is foreign born, 
for it is men who emigrate in largest num- 
ber to our shores. 

When all these facts (and many more that 
might be added) are marshalled into line, 
how illogical it seems for good men to ha- 
rangue us as they do about our ‘‘duty to ed- 
ucate public sentiment to the level of bet- 
ter law,” and their exhortations to Ameri- 
can mothers to ‘‘train their sons to vote 
aright.” Assaid Mrs. Geo. Wallace, of In- 
diana,—until the crusade an opponent of the 
franchise—‘‘What a bitter sarcasm you ut- 
ter, gentlemen, to us who have the public 
sentiment of which you speak, all burning 
in our hearts, and yet are not permitted to 
turn it to account.’ 

Let us then, each one of us, ofter our earn- 
est prayer to God and speak our honest 
word to man in favor of this added weapon 
in Woman’s hands, remembering that every 
petition in the ear ot God and every utter- 
ance in the ears of men, swells the dimen- 
sions of that resistless tide of influence 
which shall yet float within our reach all 
that we ask or need. Dear Christian wo- 
men who have crusaded in the rum-shops, I 
urge that you begin crusading in halls of 
legislation, in primary meetings and the of- 
fices of excise commissioners. Rollin your 
petitions, burnish your arguments, multiply 
your prayers, go to the voters in your town, 
—procure the official list and see them one 
by one—and get them pledged to a local or- 
dinance requiring the votes of men and wo- 
men before a license can be issued to open 
rum-shop doors beside your homes; go to 
the Legislature with the same;—remember 
this may be just as really Christian work as 
praying in saloons was in those other glori- 
ous days. Let us not limit God, whose 
modes of operation are so infinitely varied 
in nature and in grace. I believe in the cor- 
relation of spiritual forces and that the heat 
which melted hearts to tenderness in the 
Crusade is soon to be the light which shall 
reveal our opportunity and duty as the Re- 
public’s daughters. 

Two weeks ago I stood before the Wo- 
man’s Temperance Union of the State of 
Illinois, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions. I felt that it was my solemn du- 
ty to present the phase of the subject which 
we are now considering. I had no other 
thought than that the movement would be 
unfavorably received. So far as I knew 
there was not a woman present who had 
ever uttered a word above her breath, for 
the elective franchise. I read the following: 

Resolved, That by prayer, persuasion and petition we 
will seek to influence those strongholds of power, the 
national Congress, State Legislature and Manicipal 
Council, whence the rum shop derives its guarantees 
and safeguards. 

Resolved, That we will pray and labor for the 
early dawning of that day when the mothers and 
daughters of America shall have a voice in the decis- 
ion by which the door of the ram-shop is opened or is 
shut, beside their homes. 

A lady, one of the most influential in the 
Convention, rose and moved the omission 
of ‘‘so much of the resolution as related to 
Woman Suffrage,” making a clear statement 
of her reasons for objecting. Not a woman 
seconded her motion. A Christian minister 
asked if he might speak a moment, and 
was, by courtesy of the delegates, allowed 
to do so. You may imagine my delight 
when he made a reusing speech in favor of 
the resolution, which was—aside from the 
single vote mentioned—unanimously adopt- 
ed. And so the cause marches on in the 
hearts of the best women of our land— 
those who have no terror of the next thing 
simply because it is the next, and no tender- 
ness toward the last thing, just because it is 
the last. Let me also read the resolution 
adopted at the last meeeting of the Wo- 
man’s National Temperance Union, which 
grew out of the crusade. This meeting 
was composed of delegates from twenty- 
two State Unions organized since that mar- 
velous uprising of Christian women in de- 
fence of Home. This is the Resolution, 
and it was adopted without controversy: 

Resolved, That since women are the greatest suffer- 
ers from the liquor traffic, and because we realize 
that it is to be ultimately suppressed by means of the 
ballot, we, the Christian women of the land, in con- 
vention assembled, do pray Almighty God and all 
good and true men, that the question of the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic may be submitted to all the 
adult citizens of this country, irrespective of sex. 
And we ask this, not as a means of enlarging our 
rights or antagonizing the sexes, but as a means of 

rotecting ourselves, our children and our homes 
rom the ravages of the rum power. 

You note that in these expressions of the 
thought of women, it is the danger which 
menaces the dearest spot on earth, that 
moves them, for they can see that with the 
triumph of the rum power in this contest, 
home shall fall—and when home falls, the 
world tumbles. 

Pardon a word concerning the Genesis 
and Exodus of the belief which I this night 
avow with so much heartiness. I make 
these personal revelations in the hope of 
thereby coming nearer to the experience of 
some beloved conservative among the wo- 
men of this audience. 





Longer ago than I shall tell, my father 
returned, one night, to the far-off Wiscon- 
sin home where I was reared; and sitting 
by my mother’s chair, with a child’s atten- 
tive ear, I listened to their words. He told 
about the news that day had brought about 
Neal Dow, the great fight for prohibition 
down in Maine, and then he said, ‘‘I won- 
der if poor, rum-cursed Wisconsin will 
ever get a law -like that?’ And mother 
rocked awhile in silence, in the dear old 
chair I love, and then she said gently, ‘‘Yes, 
Josiah, there'll be such a law all over the 
land some day—when women vote.” My 
father had never heard her say as much be- 
fore. He was a great conservative; so he 
looked tremendously astonished, and re- 
plied, in his keen, sarcastic voice, ‘‘And 
pray how will you arrange it so that women 
shall vote?” Mother's chair went to and 
fro a little faster for a minute, and then, 
looking not into his face, but into the 
flickering flames of the grate, she slowly 
enmvenel, ‘Well, I say to you as the apos- 
tle Paul said to his jailor: Vou have put us 
into prison. We being Romans, you must 
come and take us out.’ ” 

That was a seed-thought in a girl’s brain 
and heart. Years passed on, in which 
nothing more was said upon this dangerous 
theme. My brother grew to manhood, and 
soon after he was twenty-one years old, he 
went with father to vote for John C. Fre- 
mont, like a loyal *‘Free-soiler” as he was. 
Standing by the window, a girl of sixteen 
years—a girl of simple, homely fancies, not 
at all strong-minded, and altogether igno- 
rant of the world,—I looked out as they 
drove away, my father and my brother, and 
as I looked | felt a strange ache in my 
heart, and tears sprang to my eyes. Turn- 
ing to my sister Mary, who stood beside 
me, I saw that the dear little innocent 
seemed wonderfully sober too. I said, 
‘Don’t you wish we could go with them 
when we are old enough? Don’t we love 
the country just as well as they do?” and 
her little fri Stoned voice piped out, ‘‘Yes, 
of course we ought. Don’t I know that? 
but you mustn’t tell a soul—not mother, 
even; we should be called strong-minded.” 

In all the years since then, I have kept 
these things, and many others like them, 
and pondered them in my heart; but two 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 358.) 
HUMOROUS. 
Brickmakers die very young, not because 

the gods love them particularly, but because 

theirs is such a kiln business. 

What is the difference between horse. 
racing and going to church? One makes 
men bet, the other makes them better. 

Rustic: ‘Good-bye, Betty, we bees going 
for good!’ Betty: ‘‘Then mind thee don’t 


miss the way. It be the furst time thee’s 
ever been on that road, I’m thinkin’!” 


A man rushes into astamp-oftice. “Quick; 
a postage stamp!” ‘‘Of what denomination, 
sir?” ‘The cheapest you have.” ‘‘But 
where is the letter to go to?” ‘‘It isn’t for 
any letter; I’ve cut my finger.” 

Two ladies are discussing a third, who 
is, of course, absent. ‘‘She is really charm- 
ing,” says one: ‘‘and, above all, she has 
such an air of intelligence.” ‘‘Yes,” an- 
swers the other, ‘‘but there are no words to 
that air.” 


Bassompiere, French Embassador to 
Spain, was telling Henry IV. how he enter- 
ed Madrid. ‘I was mounted on the very 
smallest mule in the world,” said the Em- 
bassador. ‘‘Ah,” said the King, ‘‘what an 
amusing sight, to see the biggest ass mount- 
ed on the smallest mule!” ‘I was your 
Majesty’s representative,” was the rejoinder. 

The Grand Duchess de Calina has just 
been presented to the Pope. She expressed 
her sympathy with his Holiness in the 
troubles precipitated upon him. ‘‘Yes, my 
daughter,” he says sadly, ‘‘all Europe is in 
confusion, and even the Church itself is 
torn and distracted.” ‘‘Alas! yes.” she re- 
plies, her fine eyes filled with tears, ‘‘but 
there will be an end of it. People all say 
that after your death things will re-arrange 
themselves.” 

Some of the hotels have bills of fare with 
the fly-leaf covered with cards of various 
business houses. An Or-gon man recently 
took a seat behind one of them, when a 
waiter appeared with ‘‘What will you have 
sir?” To the utterconfusion of the waiter, 
he leisurely remarked, ‘‘You may fetch me 
a new set of teeth, in gutta-percha; an im- 
proved sewing machine, with patent lock- 
stitch; a box of Brandreth’s pills; and a 
pair of No. 7 French calfskin boots.” In 
a moment the waiter replied, ‘‘We do not 
furnish those articles." ‘Then what have 
you got them on the bill of fare for?” re- 
torted the customer. 


























The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send for Circular. 


iL. & Te ew. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs. 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 






Pove’s 
Fiifle Air Pistol 


for Target Practice’ and 


indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 
Price Reduced, ; Wes ee 


(2 Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





Compact, simple, practical, 
and appreciated by smokers. 
Silver. Nickel. Gold. 
No. 1, 244 inches, .50 75 1.00 
“agg « 65 «1.00 = 1.25 
("Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


2 In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion thie Paper. 





TREES! PLANTS! BULBS! 


Immense stock? Low prices! Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, and general nursery stock. ses, Carnations, 
and winter blooming plants. Hyacinths, Tulips, Li- 
lace, &c. Fall catalogues free. F. K. PHOENIX. 

Bloomington Nursery, Tis. 4w40 


PD 7 
A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER S8T., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


\ TE CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
j dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 

—- ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 











Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a I for interest or principal when due. Send for 

iculars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 





47w1 or 72 Cedar st., New York. 
WHAT THEY SAY OF 





Without exception the hand et busi pam 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centep- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents afe 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that ‘‘systematic and 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in bus- 
iness.’’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, f - 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 0, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It isa very handsome and attractive pamphlet,with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers. 
It isa thoroughly useful publication.— Boston Datly 

, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertising 
pope of thie city, has published a Centennial 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information sogapting the preee.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After ooking for information in its 8, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T. C. Evans, Washi 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this conve t 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other wor 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the te- 
sults of the long expertence and prosperous career of 
the agency. ton Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some goo 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wish to 
do the business teens Mr. Evans, they will find him 
a mere man to de with.—Springfleld Union, Fuly 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuabie information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. : 


HAND-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. We have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several Fo mg and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 3 1876. 

It isin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers, 
os atriotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 2%, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—WN. Y. llustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wige 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close at 252 Washington Street.—Zion’s Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidi 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong’l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a* -he least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel. 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.’ we should say that the Ansa 
fession was a sincere one.—Washington Chroi » 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washin 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties Tre- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street Boston. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 
uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JoURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and eepeting to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





NATIONAL REPUBLICAN TICKET. 





FOR PRESIDENT, 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
of Ohio. 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
of New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE TICKET. 


For Governor—Hon. John I. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

For Lieutenant-Governor—D. C. Eddy, 
D. D., of Boston. 

For Secretary of State—D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington. 

For Treasurer and Receiver—D. N. Skil- 
lings, of Winchester. 

For Auditor—J. H. Orne, of Marblehead. 

For Attorney-General—Orin T. Gray, of 
Hyde Park. 








Declaration of Principles, 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts in Dele- 
gate Convention assembled, respectfully snbmit to the 
people of the Commonwealth the reasons which com- 
pel them for the first time to make independent nom- 
inations for State officers. 

For many years they have appealed to both the great 
political parties of the State to rectify the injustice 
which taxes and governs women without their con- 
sent, and which subjects them to cruel legal disabili- 
ties, as wives, mothers and widows. But their appeals 
have been disregarded. The Republican party of 
Massachusetts, after repeatedly endorsing Woman 
Suffrage in its platform and repudiating it in the 
Legislature, has just refused to invite Republican wo- 
men to take part in the nomination of their representa- 
tives, and has framed a platform which it declares has 
a double meaning on the Suffrage issue. The Demo- 
cratic party of the State has refused to take any ac- 
tion on the subject. The Prohibitory party of the 
State, on the contrary, has invited women to take 
part in its primary meetings, with an equal voice and 
vote in the nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business. It has made the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage one of its avowed objects, and has 
nominated candidates, all of whom are Suffragists. 

State governments have jurisdiction over matters 
with which the National Government has no concern. 
We maintain that State officers should be elected upon 
State issues, independent of National politics. And, 
whereas Woman Suffrage is purely a question of 
State policy, it is the duty of the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts so to cast their ballots next Novem- 
ber as to represent their principles in the choice of 
State officers. 

Believing that ‘‘Governments are just only when 
hey rest on the consent of the governed,” and that 
the establishment of a truly representative govern- 
ment is vastly more important than the success of 
Rice or Adams, we commend the nominees of this 
Woman Suffrage State Convention to the Suffrages of 
he people, irrespective of party, as the candidates 
who represent Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for 
all. 











SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list in a fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 

















The patticular service which Suffragists 
can render, of most value to our cause now, 
is the distribution ot tickets at the polls. 

In reply to the circular asking for volun- 
teers who will undertake this distribution, 
we have some hearty responses, and reports 
that the arrangements are already made. 
But, from the larger number of towns, there 
is either no answer, or a declining to co-op- 
erate. 

One object of this political campaign is 
to show by actual votes that there is enough 
of public interest already existing on this 
question to command for it a place in the 
politics of Massachusetts. But we shall en- 
tirely fail to do this, if we cannot get a gen- 

eral distribution of the Woman Suffrage 
tuckets at the polls. Of course, the abund- 
ant seed-sowing at these crowded campaign- 





meetings will bear fruit, and the work is 
not lost. But at this particular moment we 
need to have a Suffrage ticket offered to 
every voter at the polls. 

There-is an army of men, I believe, more 
than large enough to hold the balance of 
political power in this State, who are wait- 
ing for their opportunity to vote for Woman 
Suffrage. Oh, friends! do not let them 
lose it by any fault of yours. Let the 
things ‘‘that perish with the using,” wait or 
perish, while you make the election day 
yield its largest result for a principle that 
cannot perish. To this end, either go-your- 
self to the polls and distribute tickets, or 
secure the sure service of those who will. 
More than this, order tickets from this of- 
fice, for the towns near you, and send some 
one to distribute them there. In this way 
we shall at least approximate the true po- 
litical strength we have. 

Send at once for the tickets. % & 

—- > 


LAST WORD BEFORE ELECTION. 








Next Tuesday will settle the National 
question, whether a united North shall gov- 
ern the States lately in rebellion, in the in- 
terest of Equal Rights irrespective of race, 
or whether a united South shall control a 
divided North, in the interest of ‘‘a white 
man’s government.” 

Next Tuesday will settle in Massachusetts 
a State question of even greater importance. 
It will decide whether a State ticket, nomi- 
nated by conservatives who have deliberate- 
ly abandoned the three progressive princi- 
ples heretofore affirmed in the Republican 
platforms, can be elected upon a platform 
of principles essentially reactionary and 
demociatic, or whether the Democrats them- 
selves shall administer the State government 
upon these same principles. In itself con- 
sidered, this would be a matter of compara- 
tive indifference, but, inits bearing upon the 
future policy of the Republican party, it is 
far better that Rice should be defeated and 
Adams elected by Baker votes. For this 
would convince the Republican managers 
that the Reforms must be taken up in earn- 
est, in order to regain the party supremacy. 

The fate of the State election will largely 
depend upon the zeal and activity of wo- 
men. If, at every poll in the State, two or 
more ladies will devote the day to the dis- 
tribution of the Baker Reform tickets, such 
a vote will be obtained as will compel the 
politicians to take up the the Woman Suf- 
frage movement. H. B. B. 





CENTENNIAL DOINGS IN GLASTONBURY. 


Eprtrors JouURNAL:—The town has taken 
our cows again. It seems most astonishing 
that such an outrage can be committed in 
the middle of the day, this professed year 
of rejoicing; that these animals, well-known 
to all, as belonging to the most law-abiding, 
well-doing citizens of the place, as we have 
ever been called, could be driven through 
its main street three miles, without one 
word of disapproval or inquiry from any of 
itsmen. It was done in the face of all the 
laws of liberty and equality ever passed by 
the nation, and of all their glorification of 
these laws! 

Their new collector, Adelbert Crane, 
called, the last time, in July. We told him 
we had heard he would take our cows 
again. He said he had told no man living 
what he intended to do; he should do as he 
thought best, without anybody’s advice; 
he should call again, however. We have 
watched every man coming near our house 
ever since—that is all summer, dreading the 
man with onearm. He has lost an arm 
working in the factory, but looks large, fat 
and lazy. He came round our house last 
night with another man, and they went out 
to the man milking. Of course we went 
out too, to learn what he was going to do; 
for, having a case in the Hartford Court, we 
told him we must know. He told us it 
was not necessary for us to be at home. 
This morning he was at the same place be- 
fore breakfast. We told him, if he took 
our cows, he must leave us the one which 
had a little calf in the stable, and the other 
three would bring the tax, which was ninety- 
six dollars and sixty-five cents, for none 
would be sold under fifty dollars. We 
wanted him to leave this only, as the calf 
could not go so far. 

The owners of the meadow on this river 
make common field of it after the 10th of 
October, depending upon it for their fall 
feed. But Crane told Mr. K. not to turn 
our cows in there, and learning from him 
that we had two yearling heifers there, he 
went with his boy after them. The field is 
half a mile wide and three or four miles 
long on the river, but he actually got them 
about noon. 

In spite of all our entreaties, and we 
pleaded hard, he drove off the little calf 
with its mother,—wholly unnecessary; for 
he might have taken the other that he left, 
as well. 

‘Satan is the god of this world,” the 
Bible says, and nothing looks more like it 
than to ;be robbed of our property in this 
way, sanctioned by law. We have never 
had the least desire to see the great things 
at Philadelphia, connected as they are with 
great principles professed, but entirely 
overlooked. 

If our little calf lives through such ill 





treatment, we may tell you more about her 
in another letter. 
JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 
Glastonbury, Ct. 
— oe ———— 


THE HEALTH OF WESTERN WOMEN. 


The article of T. W. Higginson, upon the 
subject of the improved health of Ameri- 
cans, leads me to state some facts which 
have come under my own observation, 
which would seem to lead to a very differ- 
ent conclusion, at least so far as regards the 
health of American women. I am not Ca- 
pable of judging of the health of women 
twenty years ago, but of one thing I am 
convinced by personal observation and a 
great deal of serious thinking upon the sub- 
ject, and that is, that the health of the young 
women, and especially of the young girls, is 
sufficiently poor to be a subject of alarm. 
Within the circle of my observation it is al- 
most universal. It is confined to no class, 
and, to my mind, is attributable to no one 
cause. 

But the fact is, that the young girls are 
almost all delicate; many are confirmed in- 
valids; many are dying in their first bloom, 
every year. It behooves us all to inquire 
the cause, to give up pet theories, if we have 
any, and seek thetruth. For myself, I have 
known, within the last five or six years, in 
a little village of 2000 inhabitants, in Wis- 
consin, a dozen young ladies, who have died. 
They have nearly all died of anemia, con- 
sumption, spinal meningitis, and similar 
diseases. Two were married and died with- 
in the year. But one or two of the number 
had received anything more than a common 
school education. One or.two were seam- 
stresses, and one or two were farmers’ daugh- 
ters. None of them had led a life of fash- 
ionable dissipation. I know another dozen 
to-day, who are hopeless invalids. School 
causes, would seem to have more to do with 
the ill health of these. One, lying now at 
the point of death, is a graduate of a female 
seminary, and has never known a well day 
since her graduation. Perhaps you will not 
wonder at this, when I tell you that, for 
the last term that she was in school, she 
was not able to sit up to study, and prepar- 
ed all her lessons in bed. Do you not think 
missionaries should be abroad in Wisconsin, 
with a special message to the heads of fe- 
male seminaries? Four of five of these in- 
valids came out of the same school—but 
none of the other graduates. Two have 
spinal disease, two consumption, and sever- 
al of the others uterine diseases of one form 
or another. 

As far as my observation extends, much 
the same state of things appears to exist. I 
hear many instances of young girls coming 
out of sehools only to die. At one of our 
State Normal Schools, last summer, one of 
the young ladies who was to graduate was 
so weak that she had to be supported on to 
the stage. She said ‘‘she would graduate if 
it killed her,” and it seems likely to do so. 
I know of two other graduates of a semina- 
ry in a neighboring village, who died of 
consumption within a year after their grad- 
uation. Another graduate of one of our 
Female Colleges told me that she was so 
exhausted at the close of her labors that she 
slept nearly all the time for two or three 
days. 

But I am far from attributing the ill 
health of women, as a class, to study, or 
even to methods of study, for, as I have 
said before, it is confined to no class. I 
think that a large majority of the invalids of 
my acquaintance have never been what is 
technically called ‘‘educated.” But nearly 
all have practiced a great deal at the piano, 
and have undergone all the modern abomi- 
nations of dress. Few of them have been 
judiciously trained as children, or have been 
reared with any knowledge of their own 
bodies, or of the laws of life or health. And 
when I consider the fatal ignorance of 
mothers, the dense blindness of fathers, the 
stupid indifference of teachers, and the mas- 
terly silence of physicians, 1 wonder, not 
that so many women are sick, but that any 





are well. Hattie Tyne GRISWoLp. 
Wisconsin. 
ee 
INCONSISTENCY OF THE SPRINGFIELD 


UNION. 


In an editorial on the Woman Suffrage 
Rally in Springfield the Union charges one 
of our speakers with ‘‘intentional misrepre- 
sentation,” for saying that one of the editors 
of that paper ‘‘presided” at the Woman Suf- 
frage Ratification Meeting, in that city, Oc- 
tober 7, 1872. In fact it was Mayor Spoon- 
er, and not the editor, who presided. The 
mistake arose from our recollection of the 
hearty approval and co-operation of the Un- 
ton, at that time. If instead of ‘‘presided” 
we had said ‘‘promoted and applauded” we 
should have been strictly accurate, and our 
charge of inconsistency is amply sustained 
by the facts. 

In its leading editorial of October 8, 1872, 
on ‘The Woman’s Meeting,” the Union said: 

“If there were any Republicans at the 
City Hall, Monday night, who have been cis- 
posed to ignore the Woman Suffrage planks 
of the Philadelphia and Worcester plat- 
forms, they must have got impressions of 
the meaning and value of these resolutions 
that will never be effaced. When women 
show themselves able to advocate the prin 
ciples of the Republican party, as Mrs. 
Campbell, Mrs. Harper, and Mrs. Liver- 





more did, Monday evening, even the hither- 
to sceptical must be led to revise if they do 
not at once reverse their opinions as to the 
»ropriety of allowing such women to vote. 
It wasa grand meeting, the most interesting 
in nearly all respects that we have had or 
shall have during the present campaign. . . . 
We wish Mrs. Livermore and her associates 
might speak in every city of the country be- 
fore election. If they did not make votes 
for Gen. Grant they would give even Re- 
publicans new ideas of the gieat deeds the 
party has already done, and amore lofty ap- 
preciation of the work it is in its future 
mission to accomplish.” 

If the Woman Suffragists believed the 
promises of the Republican party, in 1872, 
the attitude of the Union and other Repub- 
lican newspapers justified us in that belief. 
If the inconsistent and unprincipled course 
pursued by the Union and other Republi- 
can newspapers since, has undeceived us, 
the fault is theirs, not ours. H. B. B. 

oe 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL IN JAPAN. 





Eprrors JOURNAL:—You will be pleased 
to know that some copies of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL have found their way to Japan. 
Takamine, a Japanese student in the Oswe- 
go Normal School, is a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL, and sends it to his native coun- 
try. The friend to whom he lately sent 
some numbers writes: 

“I have received a very interesting news- 
paper from you, and am much interested in 
reading it. I find that women, in America, 
constitute a great and very strong element 
in political society. I sincerely admire the 
true and noble spirit in which these articles 
are written. While I can not yet quite de- 
cide that it would be expedient for women 
to share in civil government, I love all in- 
quiry about the subject, and am pondering 
the question all the time.” 8. Sueira. 

The writer of the above is a teacher in 
one of the largest schools in Tokio. 

Eyma D. STRAIGHT. 
— eo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


Epitrors JourNAL:—If you know of any 
dramas or music adapted to the use of a 
Woman Suffrage Club, and will send the 
same to me with price, it shall be remitted 
to you with many thanks, 

The club in this place commenced work 
again inSeptember. Several of the women, 
young and old, attended the October elec- 
tion. ‘‘No smoking allowed,” was posted 
on the walls of the polling-room, and none 
attempted smoking save one man, a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church in this 
place. A. few years ago, ‘“‘smoking them 
out” was considered the most valiant recep- 
tion for such women as would attend elec- 
tions. 

As fast as Woman becomes interested 
and in earnest for her own highest develope- 
ment, so surely will her cause flourish, for 
the etcrnal justice must be ours. 

8. L. 0. A. 

South Newbury, Geauga Vo., Ohio, 
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“MILKING THE COW.” 














It ts a pretty little sonnet, that of Tenny- 
son’s, but we have sometimes. wondered 
whether the author had any practical knowl- 
edge of what he wrote about. Very pretty 
things in poetry are often quite different 
when translated into prose and practically 
applied, and we are inclined to think that 
the matter in question belongs to that class. 

But experience is the best teacher. It 
happened that the man-of-all-work took 
French ieave. He made an obsequious 
bow, and departed. What wasto be done? 
We reflected and became indignant. We 
thought again, and became still more indig- 
nant. ‘‘He thinks he has left dismay in his 
wake, does he? We'll see about that.”’ 

Indignation may not be a beautifier, but 
it is sometimes a great strengthener. The 
madder we got the stronger we felt. We 
were quite up to the business of milking 
the cow. The morning was delightful. 
The sky really was glorious just before the 
sunrise. The cool, crisp air was all the 
tonic we needed as we marched loftily to 
the barn, carrying the milk-pails. The or- 
dinarily gentle cows pricked up their ears 
as we entered, and gazed wildly at us and 
our feminine apparel. They were unused 
to tlowing draperies; their ‘‘milk-maid” had 
been wont to draw his garments close about 
him. 

A good breakfast of hay pacified them 
to a degree; still they watched our every 
movement, conscious evidently, that some- 
thing had gone wrong. We stood in per- 
plexity before them. What was to be done 
next? A happy thought struck us. It was 
that animals are often soothed by music. 
We would try a song. They left their 
breakfast and gazed at us more wildly than 
ever. It would not do. It seemed that 
their taste in music was finer than we had 
anticipated. From childhood up we have 
had a wholesome fear of all four-footed 
beasts before our eyes; and here we were, 
with these cows to milk. And we would 
not be beaten. We would not be at the 
mercy of hired man or boy. 

A faltering movement would not do. 
We seized the milking-stool and marched 
boldly around behind the dreadful creatures. 
As the case often is, the boldness somewhat 
overawed them, and they partially subsided. 
Planting the stool firmly, and planting our- 
selves on it, we commenced operations. We 
knew the theory of the thing, but theory 








and practice are often wide apart. By dint 
of long pulling and pressing, we succeeded 
in coaxing a tiny stream of milk. Its start- 
ing-point was plain enough to see, but 
where it would ‘‘fetch up” was quite beyond 
our calculation. Sometimes it went into 
the pail, sometimes it didn’t. It was like 
the comet: its course could not be counted 
on. A slight turn of the hand at its unac- 
customed task would send it whirring in 
almost any direction but the right one, 
The stream became more respectable in size 
and we became jubilant. But the move- 
ment must be rythmic, and not intermittent. 
This fact we learned through our irresisti- 
ble predilection to try experiments. 

But the muscles would tire and the hand 
be forced to rest. Then it was hard to get 
up steam again. It was a long-drawn pro- 
cess. We began to wonder where patience 
would first give way. The cows became 
docile and quiet. They were philosophic, 
perhaps, and concluded to accept the situa- 
tion. Milking is a soothing process—to the 
cows. But it would never do to settle 
down in the belief that they would consent 
to stand quietly and be milked all day. 
However the milk rose, very slowly it is 
true, in the pail, and we were elated with 
our success. We began to look at the poe- 
try of the thing,---to remember the ‘‘snow- 
white wine”; to look through the open 
door across dewy fields, and up to the glow- 
ing, rarely-tinted hills. After all, there 
might be a more inappropriate thing than a 
milking-song. 

Our thought came back to the considera- 
tion of taking the horses out to water; of 
letting out the handsome, blood horse that 
keeps all riders and drivers at a wonderfully 
respectful distance, and enjoys her freedom 
immensely, flying like the wind across 
fields and over fences, following only her 
own sweet will. Just then a heavy step 
sounded on the floor, and a neighbor's won- 
dering face peered over the railing. 

** Ah! you had better let me take that job.’ 

“It is almost finished,” we replied, as the 
pail was coolly taken from our hand. It 
did not seem worth while to mention how 
long it had been in operation. GRAY. 

=) Sa 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The following personal letter from Mrs, 
Campbell contains facts which will interest 
our readers: 

Dear Mrs. StoNE:—You desired me to 
report progress from Rhode Island. I have 
now been in the field two weeks, and have 
held meetings as follows: One at Pawtuck- 
et; one at Valley Falls; one to a good audi- 
ence at the rooms of the State Woman Suf- 
frage Association at Providence. I gave 
one lecture in East Providence, as you will 
see by notice in Providence Journal. 

“Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent of 
the R. I. Woman's Suffrage Society, de- 
livered a lecture at the First Baptist Church, 
on Wednesday evening. She discussed the 
subject of Woman Suffrage ably and earn- 
estly, and thoroughly refuted many of the 
objections offered to Woman Suffrage. The 
liouse was well filled, and the audience so 
well pleased that the desire to hear her again 
on the same subject is very general.” 

I have also given two lectures in Chepa- 
chet, and one in a school district in Glouc- 
ester. Most of these meetings were well at- 
tended, and a general interest in the cause 
is manifested. 

I have appointments for the next two 
weeks as follows: Two lectures at Maple- 
ville, one at Burrillville, two at Pascoag, 
one at Glendale, one at Mohegan, two at 
Harmony, one at Greenville. 

If you think best to make any announce- 
ment of these meetings in the JOURNAL, 
please do so. I think it might help them. 
I am distributing JouRNALS to eager women 
where I go; but do not get many subscrib- 
ers yet. Shall keep trying. I sent one name 
last week. 

I have had to make most of the arrange- 
ments so far. Have made some by writing, 
and some by going to places myself and 
getting the consent of the minister and two 
or three trustees of a church. I hope Rhode 
Island will carry this cause, before all the 
foreigners resident here are allowed to vote. 

The society have decided to hold its an- 
nual meeting on the 21st and 22d of Novem- 
ber. I hope to see you then, if you are not 
worked down before that time. Yours with 
love and hope, 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Chepachet, R. I. 
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THE CASE OF THE SISTERS SMITH. 


It seems to me, that the repeated wrongs 
done to the Sisters Smith when their prop- 
erty has been sold for taxes, must be ex- 
posed, and if possible punished. 

These sisters fully believe that they have 
been treated not only unjustly, but illegally. 

For instance when their eleven beautiful 
acres of meadow land were sold for a tax of 
only fifty dollars, they went early to the 
auction with some friends, so that they 
might be ready to take advantage of any op- 
portunity which might occur in their favor. 
But there was neither auctioneer, collector, 
nor any other person anywhere in sight. 

Thinking it possible that these persons 
were at another place at a little distance, the 
sisters set forth for that place. But when 
in afew moments they looked back, they 
saw the auctioneer and others at the spot to 
which they went at first. They retraced 
their steps as fast as possible. The distance 
was only a fewrods. But when they arrived 
they were coolly told that the land was sold. 
Neither they nor the friends who were with 
them had heard any call for a “bid” nor had 
they heard any ‘“‘bid’”’ made. 


— 
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Such was the unseemly haste with which 
the auctioneer disposed of their fine tract of 
land for a paltry fifty dollars, and that too, 
toa man who had tormented them before, 
to get possession of that very piece of land 
which he had long coveted. 

This is only one instance of the unjust 
manner in which these aged women have 
been treated while they have stood for the 
defence of a great principle. 

I have been too busy to communicate with 
them. But I am sure that a legal investiga- 
tion should be made, without cost to them, 
while they are still able to be witnesses in 
their own behalf, 

The election will shortly be over, and 
then there will be time for this case, which 
is that of a principle which involves all wo- 
men. A few hundred dollars should be 
raised at once, to fee a lawyer who shall 
work up the case, and then the ablest coun- 
sel that can be obtained should carry it 
through. 

We will open asubscription in this office, 
and, from time to time, publish the names 
and the amounts contributed for this pur- 
pose. Small sums will be welcome. We 
can surely make up a fund to help settle by 
a legal trial, what it took seven years of war 
to establish, a century ago. Begin at once. 

L. 8. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


BEDFORD RALLY. 


At the Woman Suffrage meeting in Bed 
ford Monday evening the 23d, Dr. Hosmer 
presided. The town hall was well filled 
with an audience of the best citizens of the 
place, who listened with the strictest atten- 
tion to the lecturer, Miss Hindman. In 
commencing, she made these statements: 
‘History shows the people are but a reflec- 
tion of their rulers. That in all ages the 
happiness, prosperity, and, in a great meas- 
ure, the virtue of the people have depended 
on the morality of the rulers. In a Repub- 
lic the voters are the rulers, and on the 
morality of these depends the safety of the 
Republic. Hence the necessity of nee 
into the government all the religious anc 
moral element in the nation.” 

‘Women, forming a great part of the moral 
and religious element, should be free to act 
in the government. Morality should be 
made a greater power than vice in the coun 
cils of the nation.” 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the 
speaker, the meeting adjourned. Quite a 
number of persons declared themselves 
friends to the cause. 


LEXINGTON RALLY. 


The meeting in Lexington the next even- 
ing was held in Memorial hall. Mrs. Jane 
G. Gilman presided. The audience was 
most orderly and attentive, and though 
many young persons were present, the 
strictest attention was given for an hour 
and a half to one speaker. 

The friends of Suffrage would do well to 
hold more meetings in that good old town. 
They are an intelligent people, as shown by 
the extensive public library and the num- 
bers of readers in the rooms when the li- 
brary is open. 

The descendants of the heroes of ’76 have 
inherited the spirit of justice, and will not 

o back on the principles of their fore- 
athers. 


MIDDLETON RALLY. 


The rallies at Middleton, North Reading 
and Danvers were held on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings. Miss Hindman 
and Mrs. Ripley spoke at each. At Middle- 
ton every seat in the hall was filled. Rev. 
Mrs. Norris presided, and introduced Miss 
Hindman. The speaker showed conclu- 
sively that until women have the power of 
protecting themselves with the ballot, until 
they are felt as a power politically, they 
cannot be protected from injustice. No 
class of men, as a class, can be oppressed 
in their wages so long as they have to say 
who shall hold the offices in ‘this country. 
Nowhere do men say, ‘‘because you are an 
Irishman, you must take fifty cents a day 
for your work, while other men receive one 
dollar for the same.” Neither can this be 
said to the German, nor even to the poor 
black man, since his enfranchisement. 

But everywhere this is said to women. 
All our industries show that women receive 
less than men, when they do the same work. 
Not because they are women, but because 
they are not voters, as shown by the women 
working in the government departments, and 
elsewhere. 

The speaker showed conclusively by 
many practical illustrations, that it is the 
ballot that makes the difference in the wages 
of men and women in this country, and not 
supply and demand, as many claim. 

Mrs. Ripley made an earnest and effective 
speech on the necessity of women going to 
the polls and distributing votes, on the 7th 
of November. 

Thirty persons pledged themselves to 
forma Woman Suffrage Club, to carry on 
he work. 


NORTH READING RALLY. 


” Rev. Mary Graves presided at the North 
Reading meeting, held in Mcmorial Hall, 
Oct. 27th. The audience was large. The 
body of the hall was filled with men and 
women in about equal number. The gal- 
leries with will-be voters. More than forty 
pone pledged themselves to the cause. 
f any of the friends of Woman Suffrage 
are faint-hearted, and think the cause is 
languishing, they should attend the rallies 
now being held, and see the interest every- 
where manifested by both men and women, 
doubtless they will be convinced this is the 
— issne of the day. 

A little more faith in the hearts of believ- 
ers Is needed quite as much as good speeches. 
THE NORTHAMPTON RALLY. 

The Town Hall in Northampton was 
fairly filled, last Wednesday night, with an 
attentive and intelligent audience. Henry 

1. Bond, Esq., presided, and after a few 





brief remarks introduced the speakers. 
After addresses by Mr. Blackwell and Mrs. 


Lucy Stone, Mr. G. Y. Washburn, of East- | 


hampton, was invited to speak, and made a 
short but forcible address in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, Temperance, and John I. 
Baker. Asa graduate of Amherst College 
he attributed his belief in these great moral 
and political reforms to the teachings of 
Professor Seelye. The meeting continued 
with unabated interest until nearly ten 
o'clock. After it closed a number ‘of la- 
dies and gentlemen gathered around the 
platform, and agreed to see to the distribu- 
tion of tickets at every poll in the Senato- 
rial District. 
MEETING IN SOUTHBORO. 

On our way to the meeting the question 
was asked—with how few hearers shall we 
go on with the meeting? Twenty, was the 
reply. 

“Yes, if three of them are women, come 
back.’” And so the matter was settled. 

At the appointed time we had more than 
the three women and more than the twenty 
men. Before we fairly got underway near- 
ly two hundred persons were in the hall. 

The opening explanation was very brief, 
and may be set forth in the following words: 
“The compunctions of a legal voter over 
the present legal status of women in Mass- 
achusetts.” The conditions of the debate 
were of the most liberal cast, the opposi- 
tion being allowed a full half of the time. 
Dr. J. H. Hero consented to hold the watch. 
The following was the first question brought 
forward: 

“Is it true, in the light of to-day, that the 
rights which our Declaration of Independ- 
ence sets forth as belonging to Man by gift 
of the Creator, belong to Woman also, by 
the same gift?” 

After a short speech setting forth the af- 
firmative of this question, the speaker gave 
way, and asked the opposition to take the 
platform. After waiting a full minute in 
profound silence, the speaker put the ques- 
tion: ‘‘How say you, legal voters, and how 
say you, women who are not legal voters, 
but ought to be? As many as agree with 
me that the truth lies with the affirmative 
of this question, will say, aye.” 

A very respectable ‘‘aye” came back from 
various parts of the hall, and, mingled with 
it, the Woman element. 

“Contrary minded will say, no.” Then 
there came up from a thickly settled part of 
the hall such a ringing ‘‘No,” as quite 
startled and not a little surprised us. The 
speaker himself seemed taken by surprise, 
for, looking down upon them with not a 
little indignation in his countenance, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Whata precious*set of cowards, 
to vote down a question like that, without 
a word of reason given, when a free plat- 
form is open to you.” 

This brought back a storm of hisses, 
which reminded the elderly persons present 
of the democracy of former days. 

Without much ado the second question 
was brought forward. ‘‘Is it true that the 
women of Massachusetts are now suffering 
an oppression similar to that which our 
fathers were fighting King George, one hun- 
dred years ago, to throw off; viz., ‘“Taxa- 
tion without representation.” 

The speaker made very short work with 
this question, and then left the platform. 

Dr. Wm. Curtis took occasion here to 
say some very pleasant things concerning 
the speaker who offered this free platform, 
intimating that when he could not agree 
fully with the propositions brought for- 
ward, he was sure of good intentions and 
sterling honesty of purpose, and deprecat- 
ing any approach to incivility in a meeting 
like this. 

Dr. Harvey objected to the proposition,as 
not fully stating the reasons for the conflict 
with the king. 

After all who wished to speak had had 
their say, the question was put: 

‘*How say you, legal voters, and women 
who are not legal voters, but ought to be? 
As many as agree in the affirmative of this 
question will say, ‘aye.’” There came up 
as before a respectful ‘‘aye.” 

“Contrary minded, no.” 

The stunning ‘‘No” came up again from 
the same quarter; and on we passed to the 
third question. 

“Is it true that the legal voters, as a body, 
now and here, constitute the sovereign who 
is inflicting this wrong?” 

The points were soon made clear on this 
question, and so self-evident were they that 
the able gentlemen present did not venture 
a word in opposition. But when the ques- 
tion was put, it followed exactly in the foot- 
prints of its predecessors. The same ring- 
ing ‘‘No”’ came from the same quarter. 
But right on we went to the fourth question: 

Can this oppression be terminated by the 
legal voters without any appeal to arms, or 
inconvenience to any one? 

No one offered a word in opposition, but 
the noes did not vary at all from those that 
went before—and on we went to the fifth 
question. 

From the origin and character of the Re- 
publican party, ought we to expect it to re- 
dress this wrong? 

The Republican party had its birth from 
the Anti-slavery and Anti-rum sentiment of 
Massachusetts. During its whole life it has 
stood face to face with the Democratic par- 
ty. Itdoessoto-day. The Democratic par- 
ty has from the days of Jackson stood for 
slavery and rum. We have nothing to ex- 
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pect from it. When the Republican party 
put a license man at the head of its ticket, it 


| undertook to use Democratic thunder, and 





when it undertook to say that the Republi- 
cans did not mean Woman Suffrage by its 
resolutions it made another attempt at the 
same game. It will not pass. The Repub- 
lican party, by right of birth, is on the side 
of the suppression of murder-shops, and 
against all oppression whether of black men 
or white women. The Democratic party is 
its natural foe—now as ever. When the 
question was put, it was decided in much 
the same way as all that preceded. 

The sixth and last question brought under 
notice was—‘‘Can we make the question of 
Woman Suffrage prominent at the coming 
election without detriment to the cause of 
Hayes and Wheeler?” 

Mr T. Smith, an earnest Suffragist, made 
an earnest protest against what might be 
implied by this question. He contended 
that whether it was damaging to the cause 
of Hayes and Wheeler, or not, we were bound 
to go for Woman Suffrage. But, as it was 
seen that our activity in this regard would 
help rather than hinder them, there was no 
difference of opinion among Republicans on 
this point. 

Perhaps I ought to say that during the 
discussion one man, and he an Irishman, 
came squarely to the work of opposition to 
Suffrage and gave his reasons. He said he 
loved his wife very much, but did not wish 
her to be empowered with the right to vote. 
He claimed her obedience, and he was afraid 
that if she had the right of Suffrage, and he 
commanded her to vote in a particular way, 
she would not obey him, and that would be 
bad! A very frank and probable statement. 

Whatever may have been the effect of the 
meeting upon others, it certainly did the 
speaker good to utter his earnest protest, as 
a legal voter, against the wrong done to the 
women of Massachusetts at the present time. 
The legal voters, and they alone, are the re- 
sponsible parties. They scatter political 
parties and gather new ones. They enact 
or repeal laws, amend or change their con- 
stitution of government. They are to-day 
stronger than the king and parliament of a 
hundred years ago. 

Legal voters of Massachusetts,—does not 
the stubborn old king rise up in judgment 
and condemn us? He never believed, poor 
stupid old fellow, that our fathers really 
owned, as a gift from God, what they claim- 
ed; while we, every one of us, who has suf- 
ficient intelligence to give a reason for his 
own right to the ballot, know, that the wo- 
men have just as good a right to it as we 
have. Let us hasten, in this year of glorious 
memories, to right this grievous wrong. 

Southboro, Mass. D. 8. Wuitney. 

GREENFIELD RALLY. 

The arrangements for the rally at Green- 
field were well made by Warner Johnson, 
Esq. At the appointed hour, in spite of 
some military music outside, the audience 
gathered gradually, until the hall was well 
filled. People came from the towns around 
even as far as Shelburne Falls. The sub- 
ject had been less discussed here than in 
the eastern and southern part of the State. 
Nevertheless there was, as there has been 
in every place, excellent attentien and evi- 
dent interest. 

Warner Johnson presided. Dr. and Mrs. 
Severance extended the hospitality of their 
home to the speakers. H. B. Blackwell, 
Lucy Stone, Dr. and Mrs. Fiske, old-time 
abolitionists, were there to support this 
later reform, and altogether good seeds 
were sown, and good results will follow. 

MISS HINDMAN AT MIDDLETON. 


An audience filling the Middleton Town 
Hall assembled Friday evening to listen toa 
lecture by Miss Matilda Hindman. Rev. 
Mr. Norris introduced the speaker, who gave 
us an incalculable amount of instruction on 
the subject of ““Woman’s Right to vote.” 

The lecture was listened to with evident 
interest and appreciation,and a large amount 
of the prejudice hitherto prevailing against 
this question was swept away by Miss Hind- 
man’s eloquent arguments and statements 
of facts and statistics, as was evident from 
the fact that about thirty persons enrolled 
their names to form a Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety. 

A few more such lectures, we think, would 
complete the work of reform in this town. 
At the close of the lecture Mrs. Ripley read 
the Woman Suffrage ticket and Declaration 
of Principles, and made a short but earnest 
appeal to the voters of the town to send a 
representative to the Legislature who would 
represent the women as well as the men. 

Middleton, Mass. 8. C. P. 


EAST BOSTON RALLY. 


Sumner Hall, East Boston, was complete- 
ly filled by an audience of six hundred per- 
sons, on Saturday evening, Oct. 28. Ed- 
ward F. Stevens presided. Addresses were 
made by Messrs. Stevens and Blackwell, 
and Mrs. Lucy Stone. A caucus, to becom- 
posed of men and women, was announced 
to meet next evening for choice of a State 
Senator. There was evidently a large in- 
fusion of Democrats in the audience, but 
the speakers were attentively heard and 
heartily cheered. 


SOUTH BOSTON RALLY. 


Howe’s Hall, South Boston, was crowded 
on Monday evening, Oct. 30, with an enthu- 
siastic audience, a majority of whom were 
ladies. The judge of one of the South 
Boston courts presided, and made a brief 
address. Rev. E. A. Rand, Henry B. Black- 
well, and Lucy Stone spoke. Announce- 
ment was made at the close of the meeting, 
of caucuses for the choice of representa- 
tives,and the attendance of women at these, 
was especially urged by Mrs. Stone. 





HAVERHILL RALLY. 

Haverhill was full of interest in the polit- 
ical aspect of Woman Suffrage. The cau- 
cus had just been held, and the women who 
attended had with good reason opposed the 
nomination of the candidate for the Legis- 
lature suggested by the legul voters, on the 
ground that he had voted against Suffrage 
when he was before, a member of the Legis- 
lature. Here was a new power hitherto un- 
felt in politics which not only had to be re- 
meng , but it had to be treated with. 
Hence the time was auspicious for our 
rally. It was held in the Methodist church, 
which was well filled with an audience, as 
orderly and quiet as that which gathers 
there on Sundays. This was not strange, 
for it was a Woman's political meeting, 
and the clergyman who officiates there, 
Rev. Mr. Spencer, had, we are told, not long 
before, preached an excellent sermon in 
favor of the equal rights of Woman. 

Mrs. Dr. Drury, who had made the ar- 
rangements for the rally, presided. Mr. 
F. A. Hinckley, Miss Hindman, and Lucy 
Stone were the speakers. There was close 
attention and earnest interest, to the last. 
There is quite a large prohibition party in 
Haverhill, the strength of which, added to 
that of the Suffragists, will tell on the elec- 
tions next week. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 

Vote for Hayes and Wheeler. 

Vote for Baker and Eddy. 

Paste the Equal Rights and Temperance 
State ticket over those of Rice and Adams. 

Women! go to the polls with the Baker 
Reform ticket, and ask every man to vote 
for it. 

Bishop Haven preached his last sermon, 
before sailing for Africa, at the Methodist 
church at Watertown, yesterday. 

One hundred thousand Equal Rights and 
Temperance ballots were mailed from the 
Woman's JouRNAL office, last Friday. 


Next Tuesday will show whether the 
Massachusetts friends of Woman Suffrage 
love equal rights better than their parties. 

Over in Agawam they feel that a close 
connection exists between church and State, 
for they tack caucus-notices on to the church 
front. Why not? 

At the recent session of the workingmen’s 
congress in Paris, a woman was chosen sec- 
retary, and three women made able speeches 
on the subject of Woman’s labor and her 
rights. They were warmly applauded. 

Charles Sing of North Adams is not the 
first Chinaman who has taken out naturali- 
zation papers in this country. Mr. Charles 
Ar Shawe, a well-known tea merchant of 
Boston and a native of China, was natural- 
ized in 1860, and has voted at every presi- 
dential election since that. 

The women seem to be taking considera- 
ble interest in politics, this fall, if they 
can’t vote. Down at West Medway, we 
hear of their ‘‘flinging to the breeze” a 
Hayes and Wheeler flag, and out at Holly, 
Mich. , some 200 of the other persuasion had 
a “rousing meeting,” the other day, and 
flung a Tilden and Hendricks banner.— 
Springfield Republican. 

A young woman recently established a 
real estate agency in Chicago, and cleared 
$500 in the first month. On the same street 
is the office of Miss Ellen Culver, for eight 
years the Chicago manager of the large real 
estate business done by the Baltimore mil- 
lionaire, Mr. Hull. Miss Culver has 300 
tenants in charge, and collects her rents 
promptly, without making enemies among 
those who have to pay, which is more than 
most men can do. 

The entertainment given by Miss Helen 
Potter, at the opera-house, in Springfield, 
Mass., last Tuesday night, the third in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association course, 
was something quite novel in the lecture- 
field. The lady reads in several dialects, 
and personates several well-known speakers, 
Anna Dickinson, Olive Logan, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, and John B. 
Gough among the number, with sudden 
changes of costume. 

Mr. Warner occasionally repeats himself, 
as, for example, in speaking of the Ghaw- 
azees or the dancing-girls, to whom he re- 
curs ever and anon, until he has told the 
whole truth about them, suchas it is. ‘‘The 
condition of women in the Orient,” says 
he in another connection, ‘‘is the conclusive 
verdict against the religion of the prophet. 
All the culture of a race that in its men has 
borne accomplished scholars, warriors and 
artists, has never touched the women. 
They have neither any social nor any relig- 
ious life.” 

A lady writing from Paris to the Chicago 
Times says that, in France, women of the 
highest rank post themselves at the exit 
doors of the churches after service with an 
enticing little bag, in which they supplicate 
you to invest. This is part of the duties 
of their church membership. The writer 
adds, ‘‘I have seen Patti on her knees ona 
praying chair at the great door of the Mad- 
eleine, in Paris, begging those leaving the 
church for contributions for the poor. I 
noticed that the stream of outgoers passed 
her way, so as to have a good look at the 
charming diva, and her reticule became full 
so soon,she was obliged to send for another.” 


Mrs. Binney, wife of Dr. Binney, of the 


Ran goon Thelogical Seminary, has just com- 
pleted an Anglo-Karen dictionary, and new 





missionaries will have easier work in master- 
ing the language than their predecessors. 

Bishop Haven left for Africa this week. 
In a farewell speech at the Methodist Preach- 
er's meeting, Monday morning, in alluding 
to the lead New England always takes, he 
said he had always told Mrs. Lucy Stone 
that as soon as Massachusetts adopted Wo- 
man Suffrage, all the States would follow. 
He spoke in a joking way of the opposition 
of Mark Trafton to the Suffrage. Mr. C. 
P. Wellman of Boston University was on 
hand, and, as the bishop is a trustee, obtained 
his name on a petition to the Legislature. 
It is expected that a petition three times as 
large as last year, will come from the Uni- 
versity. 

An extraordinary duel between two negro 
women occurred in Louisville, on Sunday 
morning. Annie Simmons and Mary Bowles 
having quarreled, resolved to fight a duel 
with knives. They met infront of achurch 
at night, with no witnesses present, and 
there fought fiercely half an hour. Bowles 
was stabbed and gashed horribly in six dif- 
ferent places, and her right eye was cut 
out. Simmons was slightly hurt. Both 
were arrested. According to the logic of 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage, these 
women should be allowed to vote, because 
they have answered the argument ‘‘Women 
must not vote because they cannot fight.” 


All this possibility of change, this uni- 
versality of Suffrage, this balancing of sub- 
lime interests upon the intelligent action of 
the people, become the occasion of a vast 
educational process. The government of 
the people is a great university enforcing 
upon all a quite liberal education. The 
conversation by the wayside, the reading of 
the tens of thousands of political sheets, 
the discussions of the ward room, the man- 
ly debates of the public hall, involving all 
the great questions of national life, policy, 
and morals, become an amazing educational 
agency. Our humblest laborers are made 
more or less familiar with the fundamental 
principles of government, and with the re- 
lation of great moral questions to the pub- 
lic good. Weare all impressed, from this 
very condition of things, with the vital im- 
portance of the public school, the unques- 
tioned (by sane men) necessity of the edu- 
cation of the black citizen; and, in the 
marvelous developing power of the ballot, 
thoughtful men find the strongest argument 
for placing it also in the hand of Woman. 
—Zion's Herald 

The honor of introducing pillow-lace mak- 
ing into Germany is, by common consent, ac- 
corded to Barbara Uttman, or rather Barbara 
Etterlein, for that was her maiden name. 
She was born in 1514, in Etterlein, a small 
town of Saxony, which derives its name 
from her family. Her parents, burghers of 
Nuremberg, had removed to the Saxon 
Hartz Mountains, for the purpose of working 
some mines. Here Barbara married a rich 
master-miner, Christopher Uttman of Anna- 
berg. It is said that she had learned the art 
of making pillow iace from a native of Bra- 
bant,—a Protestant lady, whom the cruel- 
ties of the Duke of Alva had driven from 
her country. Barbara had observed the 
mountain girls occupied in making net-work 
for the miners to weave over their hair; she 
took great interestin the work, and, profitt- 
ing by the knowledge derived from the Bra- 
bant lace-worker, she succeeded in making 
her pupils produce, first, a fine-knitted tricot, 
and afterward a kindof plainlace ground. 
In 1561, having procured aid from Flanders, 
she set up, in her own name of Barbara Utt- 
man, a workshop at Annaberg, and there be- 
gan to make laces of various patterns. This 
branch of industry soon spread from the 
Bavarian frontier to Altenberg and Giessen, 
giving employment to thirty thousand per- 
sons, and producing a revenue of one mil 
lion thalers. Barbara Uttman died in 1575, 
leaving sixty-five descendants, children and 
grandchildren. It is said that when she was 
taking lessons from her Brabant teacher, 
after she had completed her first attempt at 
making lace ground or réseau, her teacher 
took the small piece in her hand and care- 
fully counted the stitches which Barbara had 
made, ‘‘Why do you count the stitches?” 
inquired Barbara of the gentle lady. ‘‘Be- 
cause,” she replied, ‘‘I wish to know how 
many of your children will weep at your 
funeral.” ‘‘How many?” again inquired 
Barbara, never doubting the fulfillment of 
the prophecy, for that was in the Middle 
Ages. ‘‘Sixty-five,” was the answer. Bar- 
bara believed her friend, and so it actually 
came to pass. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Doctor, it Feels Like a Ball of Fire! ! 

So speaks oftentimes the sufferer from dyspepsia. 
After eating, 1t seems as if there was a veritable ball 
of fire running up and down through his stomach, 
he eats much he feels it; if hedon't eat much he feels 
it. It destroys his enjoyment of life. If the doctor 
be really desirous of curing his patient he should not 
experiment with the sufferer, he should recommend 
him to use PERUVIAN Syrup, whose merits have been 
tested so long, and always satisfactorily. Balls of fire 
in the stomach and PERUVIAN Syrup can’t dwell to- 


ther. Send to your druggist, he keeps it always 
a and try it. Tt will work like a charm. 1w45 


CAN BE DYED IN FORTY SECONDS. 


Ribbons, Ties. Scarfs, or any article made of silk or 
wool, can be almost instantly dyed by the use of the 
celebrated Leamon’s Dyes. A wash bow! of hot wa- 
ter is all that is necessary for small articles. It is a 

yastime rather than work to use them, and many dol- 

aos can be saved every year. Any fabric made of 
silk or wool will take splendid colors. Full directions 
with each package, also to color Feathers. Hair, Ivory, 
Everlasting flowers and all kinds of fancywork. 
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BEFORE THE MIRROR. 
BY ELLA FARMAN. 


I turn away, nor care to know 
This woman whom my mirror sends 
To say good day to me, although 
I do suppose I should make friends 
With one who'll stop with me or go 
With me until her lifetime ends. 
This woman wears some bold gray hairs, 
Though silver suits not well with brown; 
Above each brow the spiteful cares 
Have drawn a curious wrinkle-crown ; 
And, like a nun, she mostly wears 
Her pale and quiet eyelids down. 
She cannot be good company. 
I better like those gay young girls 
That long were mirror-friends with me, 
With foreheads smooth and fair as pearls, 
That tossed their hands dear life to see 
And wore their hair in careless curls. 
I know they were not half so wise, 
They could not do me half the good 
As this grave woman; yet with sighs 
I greet her, since perhaps I should 
Not need have met her pensive eyes 
Had I not gone the way I would. 
But shall I not be meek and learn 
All her late wisdom while I may? 
And shall I not be sweet and earn 
A little smile, since she must stay? 
And true, so she at last shall turn 
And beckon whom I will this way? 
For one must come of two who wait 
Within the mirror’s mystic land— 
Sweet she, or bittershe. Ah! soon or late 
I must hold out to her my hand, 
And walk with her, my last, own mate 
Of all the mystic mirror-band. 
My own life makes the choice; and so, 
Be I but sweet, the face all fair 
Within these mirror-depths shall grow 
With saintly eyes, palms crossed in prayer. 
With her I need not dread to go 
In life, in death, or anywhere.—Jndependent, 








HOW MARY’S INSPIRA- 
TION VANISHED. 


BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


I want to tell the story of the past four 
years of Mary’s life, because it may warn 
some, when tempted to chafe at apparent 
hindrances in their road, how these very 
hindrances may be, unsuspected to us, the 
inspiration to our work. 

It is four years ago this spring, since 
Edward died. He was my only brother; 
and since his marriage, eight or nine years 
before, I had lived with him and his wife, 
my dear sister Mary. 

Perhaps you remember the fearful acci- 
dent on the Pell-Mell Railroad. It was a 
collision on a long trestle work. Mary had 
always dreaded an accident on that line; 
and, to please her, Edward had, only the 
week before, consented to take a ticket on 
another road, as soon as his commutation 
should expire:—and now it was too late! 
It was such a sudden shock, that poor Mary 
went about asif inadream. I would tell 
the children to ask mamma to go for a 
walk; and, to please them, she would go; 
but if they did not seem in need of her, 
she would sit hour after hour, not fretting 
or crying, but just as if she were too weary 
to stir. Iwas a young girl, only sixteen, 
and felt stunned myself, so that I could not 
tell how to rouse her. But about the third 
week after that teirible day she was roused 
—never, for nearly four years, to sit in lan 
guid idleness again. It was a bill from 
some butcher or grocer that awakened her. 

‘‘Hope,” she said, ‘‘bring me the account 
book; surely, thisis a very heavy bill.” 

I went to Edward’s desk in another room, 
to get it; but as I took the book he had al- 
ways used himself, I burst into tears; and 
there, coming for it herself, she found me. 

“Stop, Hope dear. I must think for the 





rest of to-day, what we are to do. Don’t 
let me see you cry, dear. I can’t bear it. 
You are old enough to help me. Let us 


look through dear Edward’s accounts, and 
see what we have to live on.” 

You see there had been no will. He and 
I were orphans, and the little house with 
its twenty acres of land, where we lived, 
he had two years before settled on his 
wife. Mary studied the accounts, and she 
soon told me that, after paying the bill that 
had just been presented, and other bills that 
were due, we would only have enough 
money on hand to keep house, with great 
economy, for six weeks longer. 

“Il suppose, Mary, we must sell the place, 
and go to the city to find work. That is 
what people do, isn’t it?” I said. 

“Sell the place that Edward loved so, 
that he has worked and improved, ever 
since we came here! No, indeed. I can’t 
do it. I'll decide this very night what to 
do; and, darling,’”’—seeing the cloud on my 
face, Isuppose—‘‘you shall support yourself 
by being my nursery governess, and helping 
me ina variety of ways. School must be 
given up, but you shall study in the even- 
ings.” 

The next day Mary reminded me that 
Edward had often said, that if she would 
publish the letters she had written to him 
when she was spending a year abroad, she 
could maké money by them. ‘Not, dear, 
that I would use those letters, they are 
sacred; but perhaps I have just enough 
faculty with my pen—(I dare not call it 
talent,) to keep my darlings in food and 
clothing. I shall have our land farmed on 

shares, as I know so little about such mat- 
ters; and Hope, dear, don’t be shocked, 
but you and I must do the housework. 





We dare not keep a servant, but can have 
Bridget Sullivan to wash and scrub.” 

This was the beginning of a new life for 
us both. Three boys, of six, three and one, 
to tend and clothe, a house to manage, and 
Mary to write, besides. As I look back, it 
seems incredible, and yet it was done, and 
oh, so happily! I shall never forget the 
first manuscript Mary sent. It was nearly 
two weeks before she received an answer, 
and all that time, she, unaccustomed to 
hard work, swept, cooked, and taught her 
eldest boy. Until then she wrote no more; 
but the morning that the editor of-——, 
(Heaven bless the man,) wrote her that her 
article was reserved for publication, and 
that “‘he liked her way of working and her 
manner of telling it,” (it had been some lit- 
tle talk about educating children), that 
morning she wrote another article, and 
mailed it. After that, she never seemed to 
want for subjects. She was almost always 
merry, and full of bright ways with the 
children. ‘‘We must not let our grief darken 
their lives, Hope,” she said, once, after the 
little ones had gone to bed, full of glee from 
a game of romps with mamma. As I was 
saying, everything seemed to suggest sub- 
jects to write about. I remember a long 
struggle that she had with little Philip, her 
second boy; that evening she wrote a most 
earnest appeal to young parents to watch 
their little children. 

She never allowed herself to write in the 
day time. She said, until she became known, 
and was well paid, the day belonged to her 
house and children; but she would be con- 
stantly saying, ‘‘Hope I’ve got an idea for 
to-night,” or watching for bright speeches 
from Eddie or Philip, to weave into her 
work. ‘‘To think of an authoress peeling 
potatoes!” she would say. But the very 
potatoes would figure in some bright talk 
with her readers. Do you remember an ar- 
ticle that went the rounds of the papers at 
the time that the Ring investigations began? 

The day that first came into her mind, we 
had been cleaning house, with the help of 
Bridget Sullivan, who was a character, in 
her way, and, at Mary’s exclaiming at the 
dust on her dress the woman said, ‘‘yes 
ma’am, it’s dirty work, cleaning!” ‘‘That 
will do for a Tweed article,” she said, and, 
after tea, wrote the spicy little hit I refer to. 

For some time, though almost every arti- 
cle she sent was accepted, she did not know 
what she woutd be paid; and at last found 
it was very limited pay indeed. I tried to 
get her to allow me to work harder; but she 
said I was Edward’s little sister, and too 
precious for hard work; and so, except to 
aid her in little ways, I fear I was of slight 
use. She would get down-hearted at times, 
especially if she had an article returned, 
with thanks; and, at last she told me that 
she slept very little, being haunted with 
thoughts of Edward’s last hours. “If I 
had only been with him! They said he 
lived a little while. Oh! Hope,” and the 
brave heart would for a time give way, only 
to take up the burden again, more courage- 
ously. 

One evening she said, ‘‘Hope, I have had 
a strange thing happen. I felt impelled, 
having it so constantly in my mind, to 
write about that fearful accident, and, do 
you know, I have wrilten an account of it, 
as if I were there with Edward, and it 
seemed as if, when I was writing what he 
said to me, that my hand was guided by 
another mind, and I feel at peace:—that 
dreadful scene will never trouble me again,”’ 
—and it never did. She kept the story for 
a long time, but at last, Eddie needed shoes 
and a Sunday suit, and she sent it to a well 
known Magazine. It was her first Maga- 
zine article, and paid her better than her 
previous writings. From that day we man- 
aged to live easily; but again and again she 
would say, ‘‘oh, if I only had leisure, mon- 
ey, and books, how I should study, and im- 
prove myself; and then, 1 should write,— 
not little home items, and talks to this one, 
and that one, but I would write a book;” 
and yet even then, an older judge than I 
was, might have seen how her very difficul 
ties were leading her to success. 

One morning she did not rise till long 
after her usual time; and, hearing her call, 
I went toherroom. She lay pale as death— 
‘Dear, don’t be frightened, but I’ve hurt 
my back in some way; youand the children 
can breakfast on bread and milk; and, as I 
received a cheque for twenty-five dollars 
yesterday, you can get a servant in for a 
week or two.” To add to her troubles, 
that very morning, the mail brought her 
‘best story” as she had called it, back. 
‘The pressure was so great upon their col- 
umns,” etc. Little did they dream of the 
pressure she had to bear! Instead of giving 
up, she exelaimed, ‘‘Hope, from this day I 
take as my motto, ‘Inveniet viam, aut faciet.’ 
If I cannot find a way, I shall make one”— 
and she did. Her health improved; and 
though with but one servant she had no 
spare time, she never again was forced to 
do the entire housework. 

Dear friends in the city learned to watch 
her literary career; and one rich, elderly 
gentleman, became, to my jealous eyes, en- 
tirely too much interested in her, and it. 

Mr. Green would come to spend an even- 
ing now and then, and when he compli- 
mented Mary on some article or story she 
had written, she would always say that she 
could not do herself justice—she wrote for 





money, she despised that. One night he 
said, ‘‘What would you need to enable you 
to do yourself justice?” She laughingly 
replied, ‘‘Five thousand dollars a year, and 
a pony.” 

“Why, and a pony?” 

‘Because the money would set my mind 
free, and the pony would carry me away to 
think out in the pure air. I am not strong 
enough to walk much.” 

No more was said, but Mr. Green after 
that, was particularly friendly for a while, 
and then, to my intense relief, his visits 
ceased altogether; and a year after, we 
heard of his death, when Mary said she felt 
she had lost a true friend. 

Soon after, it was the twentieth day of 
last December, (I remember it so well,) I 
brought Mary a strange, large envelope. 
The moment she opened it, I saw something 
had happened. Mr. Green, the lawyer’s let. 
ter told her, had left her five thousand dol- 
lars a year, and his horse, with a note, which 
the lawyer enclosed. Here it is: 

“My dear friend. I leave you the sum 
ou said you needed to do yourself justice. 
uch talent as yours should be encouraged, 

though if you would but have consented to 
my earnest wish, you would have been rich- 
er, and would have made happier, one who 
is now fast hastening to his grave.” 

Mary was writing an article the evening 
before this letter came, that she had assured 
me would be her ‘‘best,” but I have the un- 
finished Manuscript now. She has never 
even asked for it. She at once declared we 
must both take a holiday; and leaving a 
good old Auntie in charge of the house, we 
set out to the city with the children, and 
spent two or three months there. Every 
one sought her, her bright sayings were 
quoted, and she was even asked, by differ- 
ent editors, to continue her contributions. 
But she was too unsettled, or, she intended 
to put her whole mind ona book she had 
on hand, and so it was, not till about two 
months ago, she did settle down to write. 
She had plenty of time, for she had a seam- 
stress and a nurse, while Eddie and Philip 
went in her little light carriage to school 
each day; but somehow she did not write 
half so fast as in the two or three hours she 
used to keep to herself in her poor davs; 
and when, at last, she sent the first part of 
her book to a publisher, it was returned! 

Only a few days ago, she said, ‘‘Hope, I 
cannot write. I always thought I could do 
better if I had leisure; but now that you 
have music lessons, and the children have 
plenty of clothing and good tuition, it seems 
as if the inspiration were all taken out of 
me.” 

She has her paper all nicely stamped with 
her motto: ‘‘Invenietpiam aut faciet” but 
the way has been cleared before her, and the 
spur for endeavor taken away. Weare very 
happy, but I miss the busy evening writings 
and really sometimes wish we were poor 
again, so that Mary would be pushed to ex- 
ert her talent.—WNew Century for Women. 


HOW HIS SHIP CAME IN. 





I ran across what first struck me as a 
very singular genius on my road from Spring- 
field to Boston. This was a stout, black- 
whiskered man who sat immediately in 
front of me, and who indulged from time 
to time in the most strange and unaccount- 
able maneuvers. Every now and then he 
would get up and hurry to the narrow pas- 
sage which leads to the door in these draw- 
ing-room cars; and when he thought him- 
self secure from observation he would fall 
to laughing to himself in the most violent 
manner, and continue the healthful exer- 
cise until he was as red in the face as a lob- 
ster. 

As we neared Boston these demonstra- 
tions increased in violence, save that the 
stranger no longer ran away to laugh, but 


kept his seat and chuckled to himself, with . 


his chin deep dow» in his shirt collar. But 
the changes that those portmanteaus under- 
went! He moved them here, there, every- 
where; he put them behind, in front of him, 
on each side of him. He was evidenly get- 
ting ready to leave, but, as we were yet 
twenty-five miles from Boston, the idea of 
such preparations was ridiculous. If we 
had entered the city then, the mystery would 
have remained unsolved, but the stranger 
at last became so excited that he could keep 
his seat no longer. Some one must help 
him, and as I was the nearest to him, he se- 
lected me. 

Suddenly turning as if I had asked him 
a question, he said, rocking himself to and 
froin his chair the meantime, and slapping 
his legs and breathing hard, ‘‘Been gone 
three years!” ‘‘Ah!”’ ‘Yes, been in Europe. 
Folks don’t expect me, but I got through 
and started. I telegraphed them at the last 
station; they’ve got it by this time.” As he 
said this he rubbed his hands and changed 
his portmanteau on his left to his right, and 
the one on the right to the left again. ‘Got 
a wife?” saidI. ‘Yes, andthree children,” 
he observed, and he got up and folded his 
overcoat anew, and hung it over the back of 
the seat. ‘‘You are pretty nervous over the 
matter, are you not?” I said, watching his 
fidgety movements. ‘‘Well, I should think 
so,” he replied; ‘‘I haven’t slept soundly for 
a week.” 

‘‘And do you know,” he went on to say, 
glancing around at the passengers and speak - 
ing in a low tone, ‘‘I am almost certain that 





this train will run off the track and break 
my neck before we get to Boston. Well, 
the fact is, I have had too much good luck 
for one man lately. The thing can’t last; 
it isn’t natural that it should you know. 
I’ve watched it. First it rains, then it 
shines, then it rains again. It rains so hard 
you think it’s never going to stop; then it 
shines so bright you think it’s always going 
to shine; and just as you are settled in eith- 
er belief you are knocked over by a change, 
to show that you knew nothing about it.” 
‘Well, according to that philosophy,” 
said I, ‘‘you will continue to have sunshine 
because you are expecting a storm.” ‘‘It is 
curious,” he returned, *‘but the only thing 
which makes me think I will get through 
safe is because I think I wont.” ‘Well, 
that iscurious,” said I. ‘‘Yes,” he replied, 
“I'ma machinist—made a discovery—no- 
body believed it—spent all my money try- 
ing to bring it out—mortgaged my home— 
all went. Everybody laughed at me—every- 
body but my wife—fine little woman—said 
she would work her fingers off before I 
should give it up. Went to England—no 
better there; came within an ace of jump- 
ing off London bridge. Went into a shop 
to earn money to come home with; then I 
met the man I wanted. To make a long 
story short, I’ve brought $30,000 home with 
me, and here Iam.” ‘‘Good for you!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘Yes,” said he, ‘$30,000; and 
the best of it is. she don’t know any- 
thing about it. I’ve fooled her so often, 
and disappointed her so often, that I just 
concluded I would say nothing about this. 
When I got my money, though, you better 
believe I struck a bee line for home.” 

‘“‘And now you will make her happy,” 
said I. 

Happy!” ‘‘why,you don’t know anything 
about it. She’s worked like a dog while I 
have been gone, trying to support herself 
and her children decently. They paid her 
thirteen cents apiece for making coarse 
shirts; and that’s the way she'd live half 
the time. She’ll come down there to the 
depot to meet me in a gingham dress, and 
a shawl a hundred years old, and she'll 
think she’s dressed up. Oh, she won’t have 
nice clothes after this; oh, no, I guess not!” 

And with these words, which implied 
that his wife’s wardrobe would soon rival 
Queen Victoria’s, the stranger tore down 
the passage way again, and getting in his 
old corner, where he thought himself out 
of sight, went through the strangest panto- 
mine, laughing, putting his mouth into the 
drollest shapes, and then swinging himself 
back and forth in the limited space, as if he 
was ‘‘walking down Broadway,” a full 
rigged metropolitan belle. And so till he 
rolled into the depot, and I placed myself 
on the other car opposite the stranger, who 
with a portmanteau in each hand, had de- 
scended and was standing on the lower step 
ready to jump onthe platform. I looked 
from his face to the faces of the people be- 
fore us, but saw no signs of recognition. 

Suddenly he cried, ‘“There they are!” and 
laughed outright, but in an hysterical sort 
of way, as he looked over the crowd. I 
followed his eyes and saw at some distance 
back, as if crowded out and shouldered 
away by the well dressed and elbowing 
throng, a little woman in a faded dress and 
well worn hat, with a face almost painful 
in its intense but hopeful expressions, 
glancing from window to window as the 
coaches glided in. She had not seen the 
stranger, but a moment after she caught his 
eye, and in another instant he had jumped 
the platform with his two portmanteaus, 
and making a hole in the crowd, pushing 
one here and there, and running one of his 
bundles plump into the well developed 
stomach of a venerable old gentleman in 
spectacles, he rushed towards where she 
was standing. 

I think I never saw a face assume so many 
different expressions in a short time as did 
that of the little woman while her husband 
was on his way to her. She didn’t look 
pretty. On the contrary, she looked very 
plain; but somehow I felt a big lump rise 
in my throat as I watched her. She was 
trying to laugh; but, God bless her, how 
completely she failed in the attempt! Her 
mouth got into the position, but it never 
moved after that, save to draw down the 
corners and quiver, while she blinked her 
eyes so fast that I suspect she only caught 
occasional glimpses of the broad-shouldered 
fellow who elbowed his way so rapidly 
toward her. And then, as he drew close 
and dropped those everlasting portmanteaus, 
she just turned completely round, with her 
back toward him, and covered her face with 
her hands. And thus she was when the 
strong man gathered her up in his arms as 
if she had been a baby, and held her sob- 
bing to his breast. 

There were enough gaping at them, 
heaven knows, and I turned my eyes away 
a moment, and thenI saw two boys in 
threadbare roundabouts standing near, wip- 
ing their eyes and noses on their little coat 
sleeves, and bursting out anew at every 
fresh demonstration on the part of their 
mother. WhenI looked at the stranger 
again he had his hat drawn down over his 
eyes; but his wife was looking up at him, 
and it seemed as if the pent-up tears of 
those weary months of waiting were stream- 
ing through her eyelids.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 
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of struggle in this temperance reform 
ave shown me, as they have ten thousand 
other women, so clearly and so impressively 
my duty, that | have passed the Rubicon of 
silence and am ready for any battle that 
shall be involved in this honest declaration 
of the faith that is within me. “Fight be- 
hind masked batteries a little longer.” 
whisper good and true friends. So 1 have 
been fighting hitherto; but itis a style of 
warfare altogether foreign to my tempera- 
ment and mode of life. Reared on the 
prairies, | seemed pre-determined to join 
the cavalry forces in this great spiritual 
wur, and I must tilt a free lance henceforth 
on the splendid battle-field of this reform: 
where the earth shall soon be shaken by the 
onset of contending hosts, where legions of 
valiant soldiers are deploying; where to the 
grand encounter marches to-day, a great 
army gentle of mein and mild of utterance 
but with hearts for any fate; where there 
are trumpets and bugles calling strong souls 
onward to a victory which Heaven might 
envy; where behind the once unknown 
“Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.” 

I thought that women ought to have the 
ballot as I paid the hard-earned taxes upon 
my mother’s cottage home—but I never 
said as much,—somehow the motive did not 
command my heart. For my own sake, [ 
had not courage, but I have for thy sake 
dear native land, for thy necessity is as 
much greaterthan mine as thy transcendant 
hope is greater than the personal interest of 
thy humble child. For love of you, heart- 
broken wives, whose tremulous lips have 
blessed me; for love of you, sweet mothers, 
who, in the cradle’s shadow kneel, this 
night beside your infant sons, and you, sor- 
rowful little children, who listen at this 
hour, with faces strangely old, for him 
whose footsteps frighten you,—for love of 
you, have I thus spoken. 

Ah, it is women who have given the cost- 
liest hostages to fortune! In the battle of 
life they have sent their best beloved, with 
fearful odds against them, with snares that 
men have legalized, set for them on every 
hand. Beyond the arms that had held them 
long, their boys have gone forever. Oh! 
by the danger they have dered: by the hours 
of patient watching over heads where help- 
less children lay; by the incense of ten 
thousand prayers wafted from their gentle 
lips to Heaven, I charge you to give them 

ower to protect, along life’s treacherous 
highway, those whom they have so loved. 
Let it no longer be that they must sit back 
among the shadows hopelessly mourning 
over their strong staff broken, and their 
beautiful rod; but when the sons they love 
shall go forth to life’s battle, still let their 
mothers walk beside them, sweet and se- 
rious, and clad in the garments of power! 





The following interesting paper, written 
by a lady long resident in Spanish Amer- 
ica, was forwarded by Mrs. Kate N. Dog- 
gett, of Chicago, and would have been read 
if time had permitted. These valuable 
notes shed light upon the position of 
WOMEN IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN 

REPUBLICS. 

In many of the Republics of South Amer- 
ica the Indian and the Negro races, pure 
blooded or intermixed either with each oth- 
er or with that of the dominant white race, 
having as yet attained to but a low degree 
of civilization, offer, as regards the female 
sex, little that is of peculiar interest, or that 
is strikingly different from the position held 
by women, the world over, among people 
of like primitive attainments in moral and 
intellectual culture. 

Beyond the routine of ordinary simple do- 
mestic duties they do not rise or even aspire 
yet, on the other hand, they know little of 
that positive discomfort and suffering which 
pinching cold and want bring to the poorer 
classes of Northern America and Europe, 
nor are they forced to the severe and heavy 
drudgery of carrying bricks and mortar, or 
out door farm labor, as in some countries of 
Europe claiming a high degree of civiliza- 
tion—as, for instance, Germany and Austria. 

The women of the more or less mixed 
Spanish races have had, as a rule, some de- 
gree of school training in childhood, rarely, 

owever, very extended or thorough, and it 
is exceedingly uncommon for them to con- 
tinue any literary or other intellectual work 
after they leave school. Even were they 
inclined to do so, the social atmosphere and 
the influence of all their surroundings are 
unfavorable thereto. 

It is not likely that parents or friends, as 
a usual thing, would sympatize with or fa- 
vor any departure from the ordinary habits 
and occupation of their sex. Most assured- 
ly would they forbid women to study to fit 
themselves for any business or learned pro- 
session, even if the universities, also the law, 
medical and most other professional schools, 
were not entirely closed to them. The ex- 
ceptions to the general condition of the wo- 
men of Spanish blood, as here depicted, 
are but few in number and I shall refer 
to them as I pass on. 

The ordinary life of the married women 
of the class of which I am speaking, is 
mainly a domestic one, intermingled with 
shopping, calling, receiving calls, and much 
going to church, not only on Sundays, but 
also on week days, and especially on the 
very numerous saints ‘and festival days. 
The women, in all the cities I visited, ex- 
cept Montevideo, certainly set their Anglo- 
Saxon sisters an excellent example in one 
feature of their church-going, in that the 
bp ate of visiting the house of God deck- 
ed in ball-room finery is never indulged in, 
but only plain, neat apparel is worn, with- 
out flowers, jewelry or other ornament. 
They rarely ride to church, but allow driver 
and footman their day of rest. 

In the cathedral at Montevideo, I wit- 
nessed the same display of grand toilettes 
which one may see in any fashionable 
church in the United States. To increase 
the home-like feeling, there lingered about 
the doors, as the service closed, a goodly 
number of male exquisites, who eye-glassed 
the much (un) dressed females, as is the 
manner of similar bipeds with us. I do 
not remember, in any Catholic chureh in 
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Europe or America, to have seen so gaudy, 
vet so indecorously dressed women. Cath- 
olics generally exhibit their finery, and them- 
selves, elsewhere than at church. 

The daily life of the youug unmarried 
women is much as follows: They rise be- 
tween half-past nine and eleven a. M., and 
preakfast, after which they start out, telling 
their mothers that they are going to mass. 
Sometimes they find their way to the 
church, but oftener they go, instead, to the 
stores, and spend two or three hours in ex- 
amining what there may be new in dry 
goods. For this tour they do not dress 
other than plainly, and, on the west coast, 
wear simply a black dress, and the charac- 
teristic black mantilla covering the head 
and its, as yet, unarranged locks. 

Returning home, they spend two or three 
hours at their toilet. Then comes dinner at 
five or six, and thereafter two or three 
hours’ promenading, chiefly in the principal 
retail business streets, examining the show- 
windows, or, perhaps, making some slight 
purchase. 

As the young gentlemen of the town are 
also promenading, the scene is gay, and the 
opportunities for impressing with fine toi- 
lettes, and perhaps achieving conquests, 
are not few. Afterwards a ball, party, or 
the theatre fill up the hours till long past 
midnight. 

This is the routine of the younger women 
from day to day, at least those of the mid- 
dle and wealthier classes. Intellectual, or 
other pursuits, ennobling to the mind, or 
elevating to the heart, are almost totally be- 
yond the range of their experience or as- 
piration, and inducements to or even oppor- 
tunity of entering upon a literary, profes- 
sional or business career are hardly at all 
provided for or even countenanced. 

I may now refer, briefly, to some observa- 
tions made in my recent tour through the 
principal South American Republics, which 
indicate that there are at least occasional 
exceptions to the order of things which I 
have just described. Some efforts, though 
faint ones, are being made on the southern 
continent, in behalf of the elevation of wo- 
men. In Lima, the capital of Peru, last 
winter, for the first time in the history of 
the Republic, a few lectures were given by 
ladies. The themes were literary ones, and 
the auditors were ladies only. The lectur- 
ers, two in number, were the Senoras de 
Faimes and Zoriti. For the first essay, the 
course might be regarded as a successful 
one, as it was quite well patronized, and 
the interest awakened was marked. There 
is published in Lima a literary or family 
weekly paper, edited solely by ladies. It is 
called the ‘‘Alborada” or ‘*The Dawn,” and 
has an editorial staff of from six to ten 
Peruvian ladies, and a half a dozen co-ed- 
itors, or correspondents, in Europe. This 
paper was preceded by another of a similar 
character, ‘El Album,” which was com- 
pelled to suspend in 1875, for lack of pat- 
ronage. 

I was fortunate enough, in Valparaiso, to 
be present at the public distribution of 
prizes awarded to citizens of Valparaiso 
and the province in which it is situated, at 
the Exposition of Santiago. The day was 
a general holiday, and every one knowing 
South American love for festivals and holi- 
days will understand how thoroughly such 
a day is appreciated and enjoyed. The 
formal distribution of awards took place at 
the principal theatre, in the presence of a 
very large audience of specially invited lo- 
cal dignitaries and leading citizens. Among 
those who, in response to the call of the 
president of the day, came forward to re- 
ceive a medal at the hands of the intend- 
ente and governor of the province, was one 
lady, a senorita, accompanied by her fath- 
er, a general in the army. It was the sensa- 
tion of the occasion, and her appearance 
was most heartily cheered by the entire au- 
dience. Ido not now recall the precise ob- 
ject she exhibited, but believe it was an ar- 
ticle of household ornament. At this (In- 
ternational) Exposition in Santiago, a num- 
ber of other ladies from various foreign 
countries received awards. They were 
chiefly for literary productions, many of 
them on educational topics. Among the 
more prominent I ~~ enumerate ‘‘Hon- 
orable Mention,” to Magdelena Ficuna de 
Tubercaseaux, for her ‘‘Memorias sabre los 
creches de Paris.” 

‘Mention honorable” to Baroness de 
Crombrigglie for her publications relating 
to Freebel’s method of instruction. 

‘‘Honorable mention” to Octavia Masson 
for her works entitled‘‘La Escusla Freebel,”’ 
also ‘‘Historia dém jarden infantil.” 

There are two or three Chilian ladies 
who are doing something in the line of lit- 
erary work, chiefly in translations from the 
French. I could learn of but one who is 
making for herself a name as an original 
writer; Senora Barros, who writes ro- 
mances for the ‘‘ Revista Chilena.” 

A large number of women are teachers 
in the public schools in Chili and of the 
normal schools of the country, which last 
are four in number; three are exclusively 
for girls. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion announced, in December, 1875, that 
henceforth he would employ only females 
in schools for pupils under twelve years. 

The crimes for which women were im- 
prisoned in 1874, were classified as follows: 





Assault, 50 
Vagrancy, 5 
Drunkenness, 75 
Slander, 14 
Theft, 43 
lllicit relations 24 
Adultery, 5 
Insubordination, 13 
Prostitution, 19 
Keepers of brothels, 3 
Assault and battery, 1 
Public scandal, 8 
Breach of trust, 8 
Assassination, 1 
Burglary, 1 
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Of these, only twenty were sentenced 
Over one year, and the longest term in any 
Case was but seven years. In the peniten- 
tiary for men there were during the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1873, 571 convicts, 33 of 
whom were sentenced for over seven years 
and one for life. 

In Chili it would appear either that men 





are incapable of slander, or that it is no 
crime in their case, as none of the male sex 
were imprisoned therefor in 1874. Twenty- 
one of the female prisoners were taught to 
write, 

I found that a good many of the tele- 
graph operators in Chili are women, and it 
is the intention of the government schools 
of telegraphy to admit hereafter only women. 

ae oe “ 


A MATRIMONIAL CHANCE. 


I know that Centennial things are all the 
fashion everywhere, but I think San Fran- 
cisco can beat all the world inthis extreme, 
when one of our local papers publishes an 
article from ‘‘Young America” desiring a 
wife who can do her own housework, wash- 
ing, ironing, mending and dress-making as 
our grandmothers did. 

Now I wonder if this Rip Van Winkle is 
willing to do as our grandfathers did; be 
content to see his wife dressed in petticoat 
and sack and eat fried pork and boiled pota- 
toes for dinner, and bread and milk for sup- 
per, day after day, and to wear starched bos- 
oms only on Sundays and to sleep under col- 
ored spreads, and have calico curtains at the 
windows and to bring the water and build 
the fires as our fore-fathers did? There is 
something very pleasant in the memory of 
the old times and the dear grandfathers and 
grandmothers, but women have taken a gi- 
ant stride since those days; but the fossil 
man who desires the old type for a wife 
must not call himself young America. 
Young American men must compete with 
the present type of American women, and 
they are not content with merely physical 
exercise in the kitchen, they are educated to 
a higher place, and if the young man of the 
period cannot offer them a higher place they 
will surely make for themselves a position. 

This young man goes on to say that his 
income is $125 per month with nothing laid 
by. We would like to ask if a man is not 
able to lay by anything from his salary liv- 
ing alone, how is he to live on the same sal- 
ary and support a wife and perhaps children, 
or is he one of these modern men who ex- 
pects his wife to earn her part of the ex- 
penses by taking in sewing? 

I have taken this young man’s advertise- 
ment as a text for afew thoughts; but he is 
the common type of our present young men 
who whine about the expense of marriage. 

A man who expects so much from the 
wife ought to be willing to cobble his own 
shoes of evenings, and to do his own tailor- 
ing, and forego expensive cigars and clubs, 
and bea veritable grandfather himself, if 
he wishes a genuine grandmother fora wife. 

San Francisco, Val. BETH. 


PUND'S GXTRAGT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


a 

‘Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, langs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache euralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 

often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, sted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manr«r of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 

omplexion. — 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. : 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it poe y. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this count and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9% Maiden 

Lane, New York. 








Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good eccommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m42 

G2” Preserve this notice. 


STILL AHEAD. 
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The Magee Standard Furnace, 


Have each received the highest premium for superior- 
ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 
medal awarded to goods of their clase at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent ages od of the Magee 
Goods over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
for them. 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. [Illustrated and descriptive circulars 
sent free. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 
and | our Agents throughout the United States and 


Canada 
Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 
8w43 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees. 

Total expenses. including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., ress :— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SwaRTHMORE CoLiecE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
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- ASELL SEMINARY FOR ‘YOUNG WOMEN 
_4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightfu 
home; special care of health, manners and _ morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 


WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phit. 





The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 


Taken in part payment for 
JEWELRY OR COMBS. 
WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
of Summer Street. 
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PORTARNS 
465 WASHINGTON OT: 
PBOSTON 
"FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 
Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR, SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO, 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


Woman’s Medieal College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 











Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
egecerss by which the Hair can be stored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

uested to call. 

Idness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. aay case I treat, no matter 
what mer be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
om 12m15 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 222 ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

(3 Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 


Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
apecoved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G-@" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2 AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





HEARD 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what Isay. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be hadelsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ onl 
experienced workmen, and I import my goods at cas 
terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. I guarantee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner let —~ 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Ketreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsa month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 





NewE and Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


. Se GREATEST OrreER of the season. . ~ 
 . $10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 4 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 











AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


ble; same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston. 


24w4. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. on 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Bosto Ll. 

2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the w 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 m. to” Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 


DECALCOMANI E, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book . o 

34 PP giving fall instructions fn this new 

and beautiful art, aot peeoes for 10 cta, 
eads. 


100 asa’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Hi , Landsca; Animals, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic —— ac. 

They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imi the 
tb tint ; ‘Also, 5b iful GEM 


mos' , CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60 for 60 ets, Agents wanted, 4 
Address J. L. PATTEN & O0., 1623 William Street, New York. 








J.W. BUuAcCE & CO.-7 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank omens our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'IINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
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CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
maar Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Caica- 
Go and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLINoIs, Jowa, DaKkoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIn- 
NESOTA, and for MapIson, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du urs and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St, Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Koute, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chic and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
Weat of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chic & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
pam Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Traine 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Brootwey; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
fouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetirr, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 

Eastern. | 
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THE WOMAN’S PAVILION. 


Some months ago a young lady wrote 
me, ‘“The Woman’s Pavilion is indisputa- 
bly a failure. There is nothing made or 
displayed there which is not better done 
somewhere else.” My young friend does 
not read the Woman’s JOURNAL; she has 
never tmterested herself in the subject of 
Woman’s work and wages, and she did not 
stop to think that women did not claim to 
do better work than men, especially in the 
fields of industry into which they have but 
recently found their way. Still, this oracu- 
lar opinion had some weight, and was only 
strengthened by articles in the JouRNAL 
which were more apologetic than commen- 
datory. 

I was therefore agreeably surprised, when 
I visited the great Exposition, at the num- 
ber and variety of the exhibits, and the 
taste and skill displayed in the Womauan’s 
Department. In one-aspect it is indisputa- 
bly a success, and reflects great credit on 
the energy of the ladies by whom it was 
projected and carried on; indeed the under- 
taking itself is a stronger testimony to the 
executive ability of Woman than anything 
the building contains; but, from another 
standpoint, it is a failure, in that it is not 
and could not be a fair exhibit of the indus- 
try and achievements of Woman. The 
truth is, that men and women are so inex- 
tricably mixed up in the affairs of this 
world, that it is impossible to separate them, 
and, in theory, it is decidedly a mistake to 
attempt to separate them, and to make Wo- 
man’s work a specialty apart from the com- 
mon work of the world. Woman and her 
work were everywhere else in the Exposi- 
tion as well as in the Woman’s Department. 

Even in Machinery Hall there were inven- 
tions by women, and women as artisans. 
In the Main Building women’s names occur 
frequently as exhibitors as well as in Memo- 
rial Hall, while the fine taxidermal display of 

Mrs. Maxwell, in the Colorado Building, ex- 
cited universal attention. Even where the 
names of women do not appear, there is 
evidence of their skill and industry, as, for 
instance, in the fine educational exhibits, to 
which our faithful and efficient women 
teachers doubtless contributed their full 
share. 

There has been some censure bestowed 
upon women who preferred to exhibit their 
work where it would compete with work of 
the same kind done by men, instead of send- 
ing it to the Woman’s Department, but, in 
my opinion, such censure is undeserved. 
If Woman enters the lists in the business 
pursuits of the world, she must learn for her 
first lesson, to look after her own interests 
asmendo. She cannot afford to sacrifice 
interest to sentiment, any more than he can, 
and it is the glory of the women of our day 
that they are not confined to a Woman’s 
Pavilion, but, for women as for men, the 
world is all before them where to choose. 

As [ understand the doctrines of the pro- 
gressive woman of to-day, what she asks is 
a ‘fair field and no favor;’ liberty to enter 
any of the world’s great arts or industries 
for which she has taste, capacity, and op- 
portunity, on the same terms with Man; 
and then equal pay for equal work in qual- 
ity and quantity. Thus only can the vexed 
questions of the real circumference of Wo- 
man’s sphere, the true limit of her powers, 
be determined, and the earnest honest work- 
ing woman will consider it as insulting to 
commend her work, not as well done, but as 
well done for a woman, as she will deem it 
unjust to expect her to do good work for 
half-pay because she is a woman. 

“Tf the day’s work’s scant, 
Why call it scant; affect no compromise; 
But, in that we have nobly striven, at least 
Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 
And honor us with truth if not with paaise.”’ 

Just here some women fail, and bring 
contempt upon themselves and injury upon 
their whole class. They aspire to do work 
for which they are not fitted, for which 
they have not the strength or the skill, and 
then ask to be exempt from the drudgery, 
to be excused from the heavy work, to have 
special privileges, to be allowed to come 
late in the morning and go home early in 
the evening, etc.; because, forsooth, they 
are women, or, as they would say, ladies; 
and yet they claim, and profess to feel ag- 
grieved if they do not receive full pay for 
half-service and poor work. As there is ‘‘no 
royal road to Geometry,” so there is no 
feminine road, carpeted and beflowered, to 
knowledge or to success in any direction. 
The same rules apply everywhere to labor 
and its results. An extract from Hamer- 
ton is to the point. He says, 


“Of all work that produces results, nine- 
tenths must be drudgery. There is no work, 
from the highest to the lowest, which can 
be done well by any man who is unwilling 
to make that sacrifice. Part of the very 
nobility of the devotion of the true work- 
man to his work consists in the fact that a 
man is not daunted by finding that drudg- 
ery must be done, and no man can seal 
succeed in any walk in life without a good 
deal of what is called in ordinary English, 
“pluck.” . 

Substitute Woman for Man, and the 
words are especially applicable to the class 
of weak sisters I have described; a class, I 
hasten to add, who are the exception not 
the rule among the working women. 

It is safe to prophecy concerning the 
“next Centennial,” which is so often al- 





luded to, as we shall none of us be present 
in the flesh to see our predictions verified 
or disproved. I therefore risk nothing in 
predicting, that, should there be a World’s 
Fair in 1976, there will »e no Woman's De- 
partment, though Woman’s work will be 
fully represented. 

While I saw much to admire in the Wo- 
man’s Pavilion, I fear it will be forever as- 
sociated in my memory with a remark I 
overheard which, in spite of its coarseness, 
I cannot help giving. As I emerged from the 
crowd surrounding the beautiful ‘‘Iolanthe,” 
I heard one young man say to another. 

“Ajl of these things were done by wo- 
men! Bully for women!” 

After this tribute, who shall dare say the 
‘‘Woman’s Pavilion” was not a success! 

Amanpa E. DIckKINson. 

Waterloo, Ind. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN THE ITALIAN UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


The author of ‘‘Sex in Education” should 
have been there. The handful of English 
doctors, whose persistent votes still keep the 
doors of London University shut to women, 
should have been there. Those shrewd 
managers at the Edinburgh University, 
who succeded in driving out Miss Jex 
Blake and her brave associates, after they 
had been admitted—they too should have 
been there. Indeed, no ordinary legislative 
galleries or lobbies could hold all the peo- 
ple who ought to have been present when 
the clerks of the Italian Parliament, shout- 
ing out section after section of the new law 
for the regulation of the universities of the 
kingdom, reached the closing provision of 
Section Eight: ‘Women can be matricu- 
lated either as regular or special students, 
on presenting the documents required in the 
preceding paragraphs.” 

The very sound of so grand and just a 
principle, uttered in so liquid and melodi- 
ous a language, would have done our imag- 
inary auditors good. It would have im- 
pressed them more profoundly than can 
any disquisition of abstract predagogy or 
any essay of heated educational polemics. 
They would have seen the proposition to 
admit women to the highest educational op- 
portunities and honors on the same terms 
as men, not in the light of narrow,pre-con- 
ceived notions, or traditional prejudices, or 
professional jealousies, or doctrinarian the- 
ories; but in the light of justice, of law, 
and of national well-being. They would 
have associated it no longer with institu- 
tional partisanship pro or con, nor with 
champions of purely individual signifi- 
cance. They would have connected it, in 
thought, with profoundest social interests, 
and with the legislation of a great people. 

But, if the mere reading could have thus 
affected these gallery spectators, what 
would have been the effect,could they have 
witnessed that silent, unresisted, majestic 
volition of the nation, which, at that mo- 
ment, through its constitutional representa- 
tives, deliberately spoke that just provision 
into law, and secured thereto the sign man- 
ual of a king who reigns not to thwart, but 
to execute the will of a free and enlightened 
people? That would have been to them a 
liberal education in an hour; the despaired- 
of royal road to knowledge. 

But, alas! these good people did not 
chance to be present; and so we must still 
possess our souls in patience as they con- 
tinue to bewail the matricidal tendency of 
co-educational American legislatures and 
college boards and school committees, and 
to laud the infinite superiority of what they 
still innocently imagine to be ‘‘The Euro- 
pean Plan.” 

The significance of the new Italian Rego- 
lamento Generale Universitario, whose pro- 
visions go into full and final effect this fall, 
consists not so much in the fact that hence- 
forth women can freely enter every one of 
the universities of Italy on a perfect equal- 
ity with their brothers, as in the fact that 
they are now given to understand that the 
Italian people expect and expressly invite 
them to do so. The Italian universities 
have never excluded women. Centuries 
ago they even elected them professors. Ev- 
erybody knows of the pride with which 
Bologna points back to her Novella d’ An- 
drea, Laura Bassi, Clotilde Tambroni, and 
other learned doctors of law, medicine, and 
philosophy. Now however, what was be- 
fore a privilege accorded by local corpora- 
tions, is elevated into an explicit law of the 
realm and sanctioned by a royal decree. 

The old-time liberty is guaranteed to wo- 
men in a form which no local reactionary 
party can thwart. The policy of the co- 
education of the sexes in the highest insti- 
tutions is solemnly constituted the policy 
of the kingdom. 

The new law consists of one hundred 
sections, and was most carefully prepared 
under the direction of Signor Bonghi, min- 
ister of public instruction. It is based 
upon a thorough study of university organi- 
zation and administration in different coun- 
tries. Chapter First determines the scholas- 
tic terms and vacations, modes of opening, 
etc. Chapter Second is entitled “Of Stu- 
dents and Hearers”; Chapter Third, “Of 
Examinations”; Chapter Fourth, ‘“‘Of Dis- 
pensation from Charges”; Chapter Fifth, 
‘Of Posts for Post-graduate Study at Home 
and Abroad” Chapter Sixth, “Of the 

















Government of the University’; Chapter 
Seventh, ‘Of Discipline”; Chapter Eighth, 
“Of the Rights and Duties of the Instruct- 
ors, Official and Private”: Chapter Ninth,” 
“Of the Secretarial Bureau”; and Chapter 
Tenth, ‘Transitional Provisions.” Alto- 
gether, the new code is one of the wisest, 
clearest, and most statesmanlike of the kind 
in the whole world. In respect to the or- 
ganization of instruction and to examina- 
tions its provisions are great improvements 
on the old Regolamento of 1868. 

In legally declaring her seventeen univers- 
ities open to women, Italy is only voicing 
the principle upon which all the States of 
Continental Europe are fast uniting. Swit- 
zerland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
have gone before her in the same provision, 
and the latest advices from Holland speak 
of a ministerial order just issued in that 
kingdom, by which not only every univers- 
ity, but olso every college (gymnasium) of 
the land is opened to women, the same as 
to men. France has opened her Sorbonne. 
Even Russia has opened to them her high- 
est school of medicine and surgery, so 
that her daughters no longer need resort to 
Paris, or Zurich, or Vienna. The first year 
of ‘the experiment,” one hundred and 
seventy-one young women availed them- 
selves of the privilege, of whom one hun- 
dred and two were of noble birth. The 
present writer is not a bold man; but in 
this instance he does not shrink from plac- 
ing on record the prediction that, ten years 
from this date, there will not be a State Uni- 
versity in the Christian world from whose 
privileges women will be excluded.—Presi- 
dent Warren, of Boston University, in Inde 
pendent, 
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BOSTON INDUSTRIAL TEMPORARY HOME. 


Dwight Wheelock, Superintendent of the 
Institution, asks us to publish the following 
particulars. 

The Boston Industrial Temporary Home 
was first opened September 7th, 1875, for the 
purpose of helping in the most practical 
way persons of both sexes, by furnishing 
them a place where they could obtain a 
good meal, or a clean bed, at the smallest 

ossible cost, with the privilege of paying 
in work for the value of what they received. 

As it was not contemplated to supersede 
other institutions, already established by 
State, or private charities, where the poor 
may, when admitted, obtain permanent as- 
sistance or employment, the relief afforded 
by the Home must of necessity be only 
temporary, involving a continual change of 
inmates. Some kind of ror 
fore had to be provided, of such a nature 
that the men and women who were to be 
benefited, might engage in it without the 
need of a previous apprenticeship, and suf- 
ficiently remunerative. to pay, at least in 
part, the running expenses of the institution. 

After various experiments, re-seating cane- 
bottomed chairs and preparing kindling- 
wood by the men, and washing and ironing 
by the women, became the chief industries 
carried on at the Home. 

In addition to this, and to the fact that 
all the work in the institution is done by 
the inmates, help has been furnished outside, 
by the day or hour; men to shake carpets, 
p cellars, shovel coal, etc., and women 
to wash and iron, or to do any kind of 
housework at prices varying from fifteen to 
twelve and a half cents per hour. 

Permanent situations have also been ob- 
tained both for men and women, and the 
institution has become in fact, a sort of in- 
telligence office, where the unemployed have 
freely come for help and advice, and none 
have been turned away empty-handed, when 
the Home could assist them. 

By dint of a little crowding, the Home 
can furnish sleeping accommodations in 
single beds, for seventy-seven persons, and 
during the winter especially, every bed has 
been occupied most of the time. 

The men and women who seek relief at 
the Home are from all walks and stations 
in life, and while everything is done consist- 
ently for the comfort of their bodies, their 
mental and moral welfare is not neglected. 
For this purpose, religious meetings are 
held in the chapel on Sunday and Thursday 
evenings, and a free musical and literary 
entertainment is givenevery Tuesday. The 
Industrial Temperance Reform Club con- 
nected with the Home, meets also on Wed- 
nesday evenings, and, through its blessed 
instrumentality, hundreds have been in- 
duced to sign the pledge, and they are oc- 
casionally heard from as truly reformed and 
regenerated Christian men and women. 

ith this brief resume of the object and 
work of the Boston Industrial Temporary 
Home, the heart-felt gratitude of those who 
have borne the burdens of the institution 
should be expressed to the generous friends 
who have afforded help and cheer by their 
contributions and sympathy, and especially 
to the kind Heavenly Father who has pros- 
pered the humble efforts put forth In His 
name. 

The following is the resume of the work, 
for thirteen months, from September 7th, 
1875, to October 1st 1876. 

1.—Meals given out, 15,876, of which 
4,650 were paid for in cash, and the rest in 
work. 

Nore. These meals were given to the 
inmates both male and female, at work in 
the institution, and to transient persons, 
many of whom did not sleep at the Home, 
but merely worked enough for one meal or 
more. In order to provide such work, 
kindling-wood is prepared by the men, 
which is sold and delivered at reasonable 
price; laundry-work is also done by the 
women, and all persons who buy their 
kindling-wood, or have their washing done 
at the institution, are helping the good work. 

2.—Lodgings, 15,812, of which 4,285 
were paid for in cash, and the rest in work. 

Nore. The explanation above applies 
equally to the lodgings which were paid for 
in work. 





3.—Situations procured for women and 

girls in families, 254. 
' Nore. Attention is called to the com- 
paratively large number of situations pro- 
cured for women. It should be added, 
however, that many of the persons thus 
helped were never inmates of the institution, 
but came to it for advice and assistance in 
obtaining work. All such persons, recom- 
mended by the Home, will be found per- 
fectly reliable, as special pains are taken to 
know all about them. 

4— Situations procured for men in shops, 
stores, or on farms, 71. 

Nore. As may be seen, a much less 
number of situations have been procured 
for men than for women, probably on ac- 
count of the hardness of the times. 

5.—Work procured outside of the institu 
tion, by the day or hour, for women, 1,329. 

Nore. The 1,329 women who worked 
outside of the Institution were sent to va- 
rious persons, or families who needed such 
temporary help, and in most cases the wo- 
men themselves have received the pay, the 
Home not deriving any benefit from this 
branch of the work, except the privilege of 
helping poor and worthy women not in- 
mates, and with families dependent upon 
them. It is a deed of charity, therefore, 
for any one who may have a few days or 
hours’ work for any man to do, to apply at 
the Institution. 

6.—Work procured outside of the Insti- 
tution, by the day or hour for men, 729. 

Nore. The explanation above applies 
equally to the 728 men who were provided 
with work outside of the Institution. 

7.—Clothing, new or second hand, given 
out to men, women and children, 1,124 ar- 
ticles. 

Nore. These articles of clothing were 
given out with much care and discrimina- 
tion to inmates and others of the worthy 
poor who were really in need of it. The 
supply on hand is nearly exhausted, and in 
view of a hard winter, benevolent people 
are earnestly asked to look over their clothes- 
presses and closets, and send what they can 
spare to the Home. All kinds of bedding 
and mattresses are very much needed also. 

8.-—Temperance Pledge. Names of men 
and women on the Pledge of the Industrial 
Temperance Reform Club, 363. 

Nore. The meetings of the Club are al- 
ways interesting, and the public are cor- 
dially invited to attend them. 
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PROHIBITORY PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 





Epirors JourNAL:—In your last issue, 
our friend from Maryland pleads for all to 
vote for Hayes. It was unluckily sand- 
wiched in between two articles,—one from 
Mr. Higginson, the first half of which, cer- 
tainly in spirit, if not in letter, favored Mr. 
Tilden nearly as much as Mr. Hayes. The 
other article was about a District Attorney, 
who said that in five years he had not been 
called to prosecute a criminal offender, 
whose crime was not caused by alcohol. 
Now when I remember that one-half of the 
citizens of this country are deprived of their 
rights, classed with felons and idiots, and 
that many of the rest are crushed under the 
cruel heel of King Alcohol, and that al- 
most all crime an auperism and 100,000 
men worse than murdered are due to it every 
year,—then, when anyone tells me there are 
greater issues before the-country, he insults 
~ understanding. 

know the JoURNAL wants to be fair, and 
to give any a chance who wish to vote a clean 
Woman Suffrage and Prohibition ticket in 
our State, I ask them to print our electors 
so any one can cut them out and paste on 
other tickets. Yours for God and humanity, 
Cuas. P. WELLMAN. 
Boston University. 





NATIONAL PROHIBITION PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORS. 


For President, 
GREEN C. SMITH, of Kentucky. 
For Vice-President, 
GIDEON E. STEWART, of Ohio. 
Electors, 
Diatrict, 
. JOHN BLACKMER, Providence, 
CHARLES M. WINCHESTER, Brockton, 
MAGNUS VENTRESS, Boston, 
JOSEPH M. BROWN, Chelsea, 
WM. 8S. OAKMAN, Charlestown, 
CHAS. P. WELLMAN, Marblehead, 
SAMUEL B. MAYNARD, Marlboro, 
JOHN TUCKER, Watertown, 
TIMOTHY A, SMITH, Westborough, 
EDWARD P, GIBBs. Dana, 
SOLOMON F. ROOT, Hinsdale. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The New England Women’s Club will 
hold their first meeting of the season at No. 4 Park 
St., on Monday evening, Nov. 6, at 7.30 o’clock. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, will hold its first meeting of the season, at 
the residence of Mr. Joshua Kendall, No. 123 Inman 
St., Cambridgeport, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 8th, 
at 7% o'clock. A general attendance of members is 
desired. Per Order ident. A. A. Fettows, Sec. 


For Sale—A nearly new commodious house and 
large stable, built by the day, on Elm Street, Hyde 
Park, lot 80 by 140 feet; between two depots, with- 
in ten minutes walk of one and five of the other, thir- 
ty trains a day, cost $6800—will be sold for $4500, $500 
cash and balance on mortgage for six per cent. inter- 
est—would exchange city property or let to a good 
tenantcheap. Apply to 92 Boylston Street. 


A Young Woman, graduate of the Oread 
Institute, and of eight years experience in teaching, 
wishing to enter the ston University, desires an 
opportunity to earn her board Best of references 
given. Address Teacher, Office of Woman's JourR- 
NAL. 4w42 


Adults with Unexceptional Referen- 
ces, who desire rooms in Boston, can hear of ver 
desirable ones at the South End in a small family wit 
table board near, by addressing N. S. H., Station A. 

4w42 


“Give Woman the Ballot,*°—A new song 
by Rev. Chas. Wheeler Denison, in “THE PROHIBI- 
ON SONGSTER.” Just the thing for the cam- 
aign. Ten cents Cope $3.00 per hundred. Ad- 
ress J. F. PACKARD, IDGEWATER, MASS. 


Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA eee 
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MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 
One thing most everybody knows, U 
That Boys are ‘‘clothed from head to feet,” 
In “New York styles” at Groner FENNo’s, ( 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. { 
Ow42 





!! REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR PIANO. 


——A CARD 


THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE DEMAND 
OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE MET, HAVE RE- 
DUCED THE PRICE OF THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE TO $3.25. 

THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL APPRE- 
CIATE THEIR ACTION. AS TO MERIT AND 
EXCELLENCE THERE IS NO BOOK ITS EQUAL. 
IT STANDS FIRST AND FOREMOST, AS ITS 
SALES OF HUNDREDS OF THONSANDS WILL 
ATTEST. IS ATTRACTIVE, THOROUGH AND 
SUCCESSFUL. IT IS CONSIDERED BY ALL 
FAIR JUDGES TO BE THE PERFECTION OF 4 
PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOK. PRICE $3.25, 
SENT POST-PAID FOR THIS PRICE. 

"SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEAL- 
ERS, AND USED BY THE PRINCIPAL TEACH- 
ERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 








N. A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


4) =) 
SHOES. 

Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 





An indispensable requisite 
FOR EVERY 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person. 





Webster's Unabridged 


DICTIONARY, 


(= The National Standard, 


NATIONAL RECOGNITION. 


From the Chief Justice of the United States. 
WasurnerTon, D. C., Oct. 25. 1875.—The book has 
become indispensable to eyery student of the English 
language. A Law Library is not complete without it, 
and the Courts look to it as of the highest authority 
in all questions of definition.—Morrison R. WalIrE. 


From Hon. Epwarps Pierrepont, Minister to the 
Court of St. James, and late U. S.Attorney General. 


WASHINGTON, Oct, 25, 1875.—An invaluable work. 
The Appendix alone is worth all the cost of the entire 
volume. people generally knew the immense 
amount of information which the book contains quite 
outside of the mere Dictionary, no family and no 
scholar, no statesman or politician would be without it. 


From the late Hon. Henry Wiison, Vice-President 
of the United States, and President of the Senate. 


SENATE CHAMBER, JUNE 27, 1875.—A work, always 
good, if not rless, that grows better by age, and 
the sedulous industry of those who have its interests 
in charge. 





From SEcRETARY Fis. 

Der’r State, WASHINGTON, APRIL 14, 1875.—In 
this department we have frequent occasion to refer to 
it, and regard it as a valuable aid and authority. 

From Secretary Bristow. 

WasutneTon. Oct. 11, 1875.—Its value is known to 
every scholar, and no library is complete without it.— 
B. H. Bristow. 

From SPEAKER KERR. 

WasHIneTon. D.C., Jan. 4, 1876.—I regard it as the 
most praiseworthy triumph of enterprise and _intelli- 
gence in its line that has ever been achieved in our 
language. I ee ay | commend it, and especially to 
— engaged in the discharge of important public 

uties, requiring peculiar care and exactness in the use 
of words and terms. 
From Ex-SPEAKER BLAINE. 

JUNE 26, 1875.—Webster has been my companion 
and my reliance for more than twenty-five years, and 
I cannot think it safe for any man who has occasion 
to speak or write the English tongue to be without the 
great ‘‘Unabridged”’ for a single day. 

From the Generadl-in- Chief of the Army. 

Sr. Louts, Nov, 12, 1875.—It seems to me that such 
a Dictionary needs only to be seen to be appreciated 
by the public.—W. T. SHERMAN. 

From SECRETARY CHANDLER. 

WasuineTon, Dec, 29, 1875.—As a Dictionary of the 
English language, I regard it as unequaled, and it 
should be placed in every institution of learning; in 
the common schools, as well as in the universities. 
It is indispensable in all public and private offices, 
wherever the English language prevails. 

From PostTMasTER GENERAL JEWELL. 

WaAsHINGTON, JuNE 7, 1875.—Full, accurate, and 
impartial, the work is one of the most valuable lega- 
cies ever ag mem by the industry of a single mind. 
From Gren. Haw.ey, Pres’t Cent'l Commission, late 

U. S. Army, and U. S. House of Rep’s. 

WasuHineton, Fes. 27, 1875.—There are other Dic- 
tionaries in our — libraries, but only Webster can 
be found in our houses. 

From Gen. F. A. WALKER, Prof. in Yale Colleye, late 
U.S. Army, Census Bureau, Bureau of Statistics, 
and U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

JuNE 29, 1875.—In the three Government offices 
which I had occasion to administer, the Bureau of 
Statistics, the Census Office, and the {Indian Office, 
Webster was used exclusively. 

Standard in the Government Printing Office. 

Gov't Printing Orrice, WasHineTon, April 23, 
1873.—Webster’s Dictionary is the standard authority 
for printing in this office.— Congressional Printer. 
The authority of the U.S. Military Academy at West 

Point. 

Supplied by the Government to every pupil at West 
Point. “Webster's Dictionary is still the Standard at 
the Military Academy at West Point. The copies sup- 
plied were furnished to the rooms, and the cadets are 
made responsible for them, and they are still in good 
condition.”’—Nov. 18, 1875. 

Published by G & C. MERRIAM., Springfield Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
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